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ABSTRACT 

The fourth annual secretary of agriculture report on 
rural developnent progress (prepared in response to a directive from 
the Rural Development Act of- 1972) jrresents the most recently 
available status data on eaployaent, income, population, housing, and 
coDHunity servi(f%B and facilities, discusses examples of federal 
efforts to improve or expand delivery of services in- key areas and 
summarizes rural concerns and developmental responses from a sampling 
of states. This year, for the first time^ the actual /report also 
looks at target population groups, such as the rural elderly, 
handicapped, social security recipients, and those .who .receive Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. Indicating whether t!hfere fras been 
progress in stated rural development goal areas, the report also 
discusses examples of, efforts by several federal agencies to improve 
or expand delivery of services in rural health care, bousing, and 
manpo we r/eppl.o ymen t programs and summarizes four important \ 
innovations in rural education around the country ^(Regional ^ ^ 
Educational Service Agencies, or R2SA, rural community ^coile^*s, 
rural school improvement projects, community development) . Part three 
contain^ material on rural development trends, concerns,., and 
responses from 21 sta'tes; contend categories are income and 
employment^ population, housing, health, education, ^water and waste, 
•and transportation. (RS) 
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* OrncC on THC SECRClfARY , 
WASHINGTON D C '2O250 



\ 



Jantrary ]%, 1977 



To the President of the Senate ai^^the Speaker oY the Hquse 



Today I am transnfii tting the four^fc annual report oh rural deveJopment progress, 
pursuant to Title^VI, Section 603(b), of the Rural Development Act of 1972. ' . 

This' report presents the status of rural employment, income, population, 
hausing and community services and facilities; discusses examples of efforts" of 
several Federal agerrcies to improve or expand the delivery of services in key 
areas; and Siimnarizes a sampling from the states of their rural concerns and 
dev^iopniental' responses. ^ 



'The) report is comprehensive and reflective of Substantial progress ip rural 

/elopment. The Congress should find 4t ir^-eftri and responsive to the^ " 
requirements- expressed' .in the Rural Development Act. 

Sincerely, 1* ' 4 • 




John A. Knebel 
Secretary • 

Enclosure 
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• - ^^RAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 

r Of. THE. SECRE TARY OF. AGRICULTURE TO THE CONGRESS 

^ INTRODUCTION" 

The Rural Devel opmerlt 'Act of 1972, in titl^VI, sectiofTSOS/ directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish goals for rural developm£nt and to repor,t 
annually on*progress Mn attaining the goaTs. This report has been pre.pat;ed 
in response to that directive. 




In the Second Annual Report, goals derived from legislative j>rftory were^ 
set forth in. the congressionally mandated categories of employmefit, income, 
population, housing, and community services and facilities. Actions taken by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) agencies relating to the five, goals were 
reported on, *and considerations involved in setting meaningful goals were 
discussed. ^The goals and the Federal Vole in their attainment are: 

Empl oymen t: Assist j'n the creation of a climate conducive to growth in 
the ^empl oynient base of*ru>^l Anie^rica, thereby providing a range of job 
opportunities for thos6 who wish *to live in rural^areas. 

Incom e: Contribute to the development of job opportu'ni ti^Mn rural areas 
which geiierate incomes equal in terms of effectivis purcha^sing power to those 
in metropolitan areas. 

. \ ^ ■ . 

Population : Support a '^"balance" between rural and metropolitan popula- 
tions compatible with the overall national quality of 1 ife' and^conomic health. 

Housing : FacilitcKte the attainment of access t5 standard quality housing 
in rural areas equal to that in metrppolitan areas. 

Community Services and Faci lities: kr<\ locarl governments and other enti- 
ties to provide access to adequate .c6mmunity services and facilities in rural 
areas. 

The Third Annual Report discussed some. of the considerations involved in 
measuring and assessing rural devel opment progress , and highlighted and. dis- 
cussed the most recently available aata indicating whether there had bee'n 
progress in the mandated goals areas*. It also discussed Ihe rural development 
^coordination activities of the Department of Agriculture's Rural Development 
'Service and reported on Federal agencies' fiscal 1975 activities in rural 
areas. * , 

Part I of this report highlights and discusses .the most recently avai\able 
rural status data in the goal" categories. Part II discusses e)^amples.^of efforfs 
of several Federal agenties to improve or expand^ the delivery of services in 
such key areas as rural healtli care, houstng, and manpower and employment 
programs, and summarizes innovations in rural education around the country. 
And Part III discusses' the rural concerns and developmental response from a* 
^sampling of the States. . 
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The Secretary of Agriculture's Rural Development Progress Report has each 
year examined an increasing number#of community services and facilities in ^ 
'addition to the legislatively identified categories of population, income, 
housing, and employmervU It has also been addressing an increasing number of 
issues vital to rural aevelopment. At the same time; we are aware of omissions 
in the report. Keeping tin mind\that it is one report, there are important 
subjects that have yet, tb be*" treated. For example, past ^eports have empha-^ 
sized national trends with very' little attention given to regions or to 
special population, groups. Wmle we have not yetibeen able to expand the 
\ report to give regional analysis, this year for'the first time the report 
Jooks at the situation for. several populatior^groups including th^ rural 



elderly and the handicapped in rural areas^. 



Anromission that has not yet been met is the absence of any statement on 
rural environmenta^l policy in the reports issued thus far. The Department of 
Agriculture ts concerned about thi s jnatter and is currently developing plans 
for arrangf«g for inclusion in the upcoming Fifth Report, a paper on the sub- 
ject ofVural environmental policy and progress in the context. of the dramatic 
increase ,in>ural adulation growth and economic development since .1970. The . 
papers in this Fourth Report which document that growth and development will^ ^ 
be reviewed by those responsible for preparing the environmental paper, and it 
is plannedythat their response will.be tailored 'to the issue of the changing 
face of ru-ral America as a result of rural development; the impl ications that ' 
the changes have for the rural physical environment; and the responses taken 
thu? far and those still needed, on 'the part of government, tbe private sector, 
and individual citizens. It is planned that this paper will also .give atten^ 
tion to the impact of the energy situation on the rura-l environment. 
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• Part I 

PRO^^RE SS IN RU RAL DEVELOPMEN T 

This section presents hiqhljghts of the most recently available data 
indicating whel!?f^ there has been pronress in^tjie stated rural development, 
goals areas. In several qoSVs ar^eas» it is not possible to aiN^e^a true, 
progress repor»t, because of, the lack of comparable data *cpveri nq a recent time 
period. In such cases, the current . si tuati on is described. In the community 
facilities and services goal category, two types of subcategories are given 
attention. In some instjances there are activity areas such as education, , 
health*care, fire orevention and control, and public transportation, while in 
other instances the subjects are target populat^ions, such as the elderly and 
th)& disabled, ifi^ rural areas. The intent of this section is to show the'qrea^ 
amount of progress and revitalization occurring in rural America- in the 1970's 
while at the same .time focusing on thfe" serious problems remaining for rural 
develgpment. ' • - * ' 




EMPLOYMENT 



Goal. • 

The national ^ura^ development employment goal is to: 

Assist in the creation of a climate conducive to growth in 
the employment base of rural America, thereby providing a 
range of job opportunities to those who wish to live in 
rural areas. . ^ 

Status Indicators 

• *Total nonmetropoli tan emp^Yoyment increased at a faster rate than .metro- 
politan employment from the first quarter of 1 97?\o the third quarter 'of ' 
1976-t-an average of 11.2 percent vs. 5.7 percent. (Fourth quarter data not ' 
avail-able at time of publication.) 

*Nonmetrt)pol itan unemployment was less severe than metropolitan unemploy- 
ment during most cff 1975 and in the first, second, ''and third quarters of 197^. 

*Nonmetropol itan areas across the Nation had different rates of etnploy-"^ 
ment growth from March 1970 to March 1976.1/ - Nationally, nonmetropol i tan non- 
farm wage^and salary empl oymenf grew at an average rate of^.9 percent for 
this 6-yeBr period, compared with 7.5 percent in metropolitan areas. ' The 
Northeast's nonmetropol i tan areas had .the lowest average growth, 7 percent, 
-andUhe Western Region had 'the highest, 29.*6 percent. Comparable nonmetro-- • 
politan employment in the Southern and North Central Regions increased 
18V7 percent' and 11.1 percent, respectively^. . ^ • 

/Employment in agriculture has remained fairly stable at around 3.5 mil- 
Jion annually in the 1970's. ^ ' ^ 

^ Discussion * • 

The nonmetropol itan employment situation in the 1970's is in sharp con- 
trast to trerjds -in employment growth and structure of employment in jnany non- 
metropolitan areas in prior years. During the 1950's and 1960's, two'of rura-1 
America's traditional industries , agricul ture -and mining, experienced signif- 
icant reducti'Ons in employment. Agriculture lost over 3.5 mil 1 ipn^ jobs , -whi 1 e 
mining lost over one-quarter million jobs. During much of t4iis period, employ 
ment increased in manufacturing, services, and other industries in many non- 
metropol i-tah areas, but labor use; in these growth industries was too small to 
employ all the workers displaced in agriculture and mining'and new worket?s 
entering the labor force. As a reisult, 1 arge "^e^luctions in employment in 
agriculture and milling overshadowed the gainst triggeri n^^^the large population 
migration to the cities. 



, NOTET This paper was prepared in the Economic Developmejnt Division of the 
Economic Research Service, USDA. * 

1/ At the^ime of preparation of titis Regional analysis, March 1976 data 
were the latent available.* ' ^ 
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The case of employmer* dec! ine in agricuU^e is well kno^n. Widespread 
applications of improved ^>ariGties of plants and animals, improved, cultural 
and management practices, and labor-reducing machines led to significant 
increases in the supp-ly'of agricultural commodities, while smaller amounts of 
labor were 'hequired. The capacity of U.S. agriculture to produce was greater 
than the demand for fanii products. In the 1970's, the perioc^^ of decl ini iw 
^labor requirement in agriculture seems to have ended. Employment in agr/- 
^uUure has remained fairly stable at around 3.5 million in recent years, as • 
the demand for U.S. farm pVoducts'*in foreign markets has increased. 

The number of mining jobs lost was not a^ large as the losses, in agri-' 
culture, nor were the losses as widespread across the Nation. 'Nevertheless, 
the declines led* to serious economic adjustment problems in most mining 
communities. Between 1950 and 1970, coal mi ni r>g .empl oyment declined well over 
50 percent, with the larges/t part of the decrease occurring in thej*950's. 
Coal mining accounted for most of the employmeritv.dec lines in mining, but some 
* losses in oiT and gas extraction added to th€unempl oyment problem. 
^ > , 
The reduction In coal mining enployiilent was due largely to a decline in 
tlemand for coal by railroads' as th^y changed from steam to die^el power, and 
by consumer-s d,s they sv/itched from coal to oil and. gas, for sp^ce heating. 
The decline in'these markets was only partially offset by an increasejn the ► 
demand for coal by electric power utilities, and by ^omK^i ncrease in exports. 
Labor i>se in mining decl*ined further as'mine operators ma^e greater use of 
labor-saving machines to extract coal. • Durfng the late 1960's and 1970's, 
the demand fpr coal by^electr;ic utilities i ncrcase-d^'rrgliif icantly, checking 
the long-term decline- in employment. This increase in demand ^was sul^^^iejit 
to cause mining employment to increase in the 1970's. ^ * . ^ 



So far, the r>onmetropol i tan employment si tuat-w^ffp in the 1970's has been 
encouraging'. The decline in agriculture seems, to hcive ended, mining employ- 
ment has increased after long-term declines, and empl oyment •gai ns have occurred 
in other nonfarni industries. However, there have been some dark spots. * The 
recent recession seriously checked overall employment gains and .caused large 
cutbacks in some industrie^s. Nevertheless, all nomnietropol i tan nonfarni wage ^ 
and salary employment in March 1976 was nearly 16 percent higher than the 
March 1970 levels. Comparable data for .metropol i tan areas show a growth .rate 
.for this 6-year period of about one-hal f'^th^ nonmetropql i tan rate. 2/ This 
larger growth rate i n, nonmetropol i tan areas meant thgt these areas had a 
larger share of total'u.S. nonfarm wage and s^alary empToyrrient in March 19i76 . 
(25. 7« percent) th^n in March 1970 (24.3- percent) . Moreover, nonmetropol i tan , 
.areas gained a larger share of the Nati^on's wage and salary employment in all. 
major nonfarni industry categori.es, except government. 3/ Manufacturing was hit 
especial.ly h^rd by the recession. Nonmetropol i tan manufacturing had"^ rel ati vely 
high employment growth rates during most of 1971, ^ 972 , and 1973, but these 
gains were lost. as the recession deepened. However, the recovery during J-975 



2/ The employment data in this section showing changes from March 1970 to 
March 1976'are based on State Employment Securi ty- Agency estimates. 

3/ The major nonfarm industry categories are: .mining; construction; manu- 
facturing; transportation, communication, and public utilities; wholesale and 
retai^l trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; services; and government. 
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and the first part of 1976j^as sufficient tp bring nonnietropol i tan manufactur- 
ing wage and salary employment levels in March 1976 to 2 percent above March 
1970 "levels. In comparison to manufacturing, npnmetropol i tan re^iVand 
wholesale trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; the services; mining; 
and construction had growth rates ranging from 21 'to 31 percent for the 6 years 
ending in March 197&. ' * ^' ' . ' . 

■ • - : / . ' ■ • 

During this 6'-year ^penod , regional variations' in nortmetropol i tan nonfarm 
wage and salary employment growth were ^teworthy. In each of the four major 
regions, 4/ employment growth rates in nonmetropol i tan areas were larger than 
in metropol i tan *areas . However,, r^&miietropol i tan areas in. the South and West 
stand ogt as growth areas. Overall, employment in nonmetropol i tan areas in 
^ - the Sftutt) and ^We^ i ncrea'sed 18.7 percent and 59.6 percent du^ing these *6 
years, compared with 11.1 percent in the North Central Region and 7 percent >n 
the ^N*ortheast . In addition, •employment increased -in ^ach of the major nonfarm 
industry categories in the Western arui ^puf^hern Regions. In contrast, manu- 
facturing ei^iployment declined in the Northeastern and North Central nonmetro- 
pc)J i tar^~ areas', and construction employni§n£,decl ined in the Northeast: 

. Several factors apparently are responsible for felie higher employment 
growth rate? in nonmetropo-1 1 tan areas, 'for example, .improvements in trans- 
portation, jntluding highways and regional airports, have gncouraged decehtrali 
zation of manufacturing and othen kinds of economic activity. Lower labor and 
land costs in many nonmetropol i tan communities have also contributed to* the 
^ ^decentralization. Conttruction employment has increased as new firms have 
located" in nonmetropol.i tan areas and older plants expanded. The construction 
of tra*nsportation facilities, homes, and' numerous electVical generation facil- 
*< ities in nonmetropol i tan areas has added to the employment growth. Also, 
people's preferences regarding places to live have been a factor. Rese^r(!h 
and^su'rveys have shown that many people prefer less congested rural-like areas ^ 
to more, congested urban ^'l aces . ^ > 

, As mentioned above, nommetropol i tan employment growth was^eriously 
'curtailed in the 1970's by several months of recession. However, in 1975, 
the economy began to recover. * The nationaj^ unemployment rate**, seasonally 
adjusted^ peaked in May 1975 at 8.9 percent, ending a period^ of rising unemploy 
ment starting in the last quarter of 1973, when, the unemployment rate was less 
than 5 percent. From the high level in May 1975, the rate gradual^ dropped to 
7.5 percent in June 1976, but increased slightly between June and September 
y 1976 to 7.8 percent. *5/ ' " 

V — " . ^ y " ' 

^^^/ The four regi ons-~Northeast, North Central South , and West--are comprised 
' of the^fol lowing States. Nort-heast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl \Aani a , . Rhode Island, ancU(ermont. 
No rth Central : . Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mi nnesola , Mi ssouri , 
Nebraska, North DakSta, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wis^ns^in. South : Alabama, 
'.Arkansas,' Delaware, District of CxDlumbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Maryland^ Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahtoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Hawd/i i ,. Idaho, Montana, Nevada tflexico , Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. ^ ^ 

5/ Th^ employment and unentpl oyment numbers reporting changes from the first 
quarter of 1 975 to the thirds quarter of 1976 are' from Employment and Earnings, 
Vririt)us months , Bureau of Ubor Statistics, U.S. Qfpar.tment of Labor. 
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Although the, unempl oyrfient -rat^ Remains serious.ly high in both noniiietro- 
politan anrj'metropolitan'ar^as, nonnietropo'l i tan areas showed slightly greater 
improvement. in the unemploynient situation from the first quarter of 1975. to 
the third quarter of 1976 (table 1)'. Th^onmetropol itan rate, not seasonally 
adjusted^ declined from 9..2 percent in the first quarter of 1975 to 8.1 per- • 
cent in the first quarter of lW6.' 6/ Further improvemeni in the nonme'tro-' _ 
politan employment situation t^used the rate to drop another 1.4 percentage 
points to 6.7 percent in the third quarter' of W7B. In compari sjDn ,- the 
unemployment rate in-jietropolitan areas dropped frgm 9.1'perhent in the first 
quarter of 1975 to 8.6 percent in the tbird quarter of 1976. In addition, • 
•relative gains in the _nonmetropol¥tan labor force and =»i,otal employtnent were . 
'greater Uian in (fletr^pol'i tan ^reas for- these -months . 

»Table 1 --Unemployment rate.s for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, first 
quarter 1975 to third quarter 1976 (not .seoi jtia] ly adjusted) 





Unemploymeot 'rate (percent) 


••Area 






,1975 




1976 




I 


II 


: 1 1 1- - 


IV ^, : ■ I- ; 


II 


: III 


Metropol i tan 


9.1 


8.8 


8.7 


8.1 8.7' 


7.7 


' ^8.0 


Nonmetropol i tan 


: 9.2 


8.3 


7.5 


7.0 8.1 


• 6.5 


•, 6.7 



Source: EmeIo^nL_andJarni^^^^^ varioys months, 3'jreau of Obm^ .Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washir>gton, D.C.*,. • . - 

The iyiprovement in nonmetropolitan unempl o^-ment was pervasive dcross race, 
se>*, ^nd* a/ge groups. Joblessness ai^ong white men a'nd women, men and women or 
black and/other races, and teenagers of all races decl ined^'from the first' 
quarter ^f 1975 to the third qyarter of 1976! • la spjte of these overall 
impr^vem^<nts, substantial differences remain in unemployment rates among glroups. 
In the fc'hir.d quarter of 1976, the nonmetropol ita;f unemployment rate for all 
white workera, at 6.1 percent^ was only or>e-half the rate for black and other 
workerAf (13.4 percent). As a group, white men had th? lowest rate (5.0 per- ^ 
cent)/And "black women had the highest (17.2 percent). The unemployment rdXe 
for bi^ack men was about twice the rate ^for white men. The third quarter rate 
for ail women was 8.8 perK:ent*,vbut race differences were significant. The 
rateyfor white women was 7.9 percent,, compared to 17.2 percent for women of 
h^^tk andj^'ther races. ' ' - 



V/ The national unemployment rates, cited above, were adjusted to account 
f(Vr normal fluctuations in seasonar^ employment by the^'Bureau of Labor 

tatistics. SeasoT^ial adjustment factors ar$-noVyet available from the 
.Bureau of Labor Statistics -for^ nonmetropol itan and metropolitan employment 
Snd*unempl6yment data. * ^ • t 
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A comparison of the racial anrtl a§e distributions of the nonmetropol i tan 
labbr for^ce and uh'ejiiployed shows further the seriousness of uneifiploynient for 
oSOine groups. BlacK and ofher Vaces. cotnpri secJ about 17 percent of the non- 
metropolitan unemployed, but only/8 percent of the ,labor force. Teenagers, 
►comprised almost one-fourth of the unemp]oyed, hut only ]1 percent of the 
lab,or force. White workers, who had' the'lowest rates of unemployment, com-* 
prised about 83 percen't-of the unemployed and 92 percent'of the labor *^^rce 




Many of the numbers pr€?,i^ented in^his review of employment changes in^ 
'the 1 970's sYiow that nonliietrdpol i tan areas are doing at least, as well as ^metro- 
-[Xilitan a/eas, and b^tter^han nietropbl i tan ar&as accordi ng to some in^diCators. 
^•However, there are some important ^mpl oyment and empl^ayment-related j'ndi'cators 
that show nonmetropol i tan areas still lagging'behind metropolitan ai^eas. Wage 
r^es, discussed, in another section of this report, are general ly* lower i n 
nonmetro[5o1itan areas. In addition, labor 'force participation rates--that is, 
the percentage .Of the-working age population ei ther worki ng pr looking for 
wo'rk--ar7e lower in nonmetropol^ t^n areas (tab\e 2). The combined effect of 
lower ^?age rales and lower labor force partici'pstion resul ts Jii n-^-Qwer family 
inconie in n(:)nmetropol i tan comniunities 'compared to metropolit/n 3reai. 



Table 



2--J_dbor 
areas 



force participation rates f or'nietropol i tan anc 



nonmetropol i tan 
first ^luaV^ter of 1 975 to the third quarter' of 1976' (not^ . 
seasonal ly ^jilisted) • \ . i\ 



i 



I tern 



l-iJpPIl fo^ce parfi d pation ,rate 
' 1975- 





I 


■ IJ 


: • in- . 


; IV 


Metropol i tan 


61.8 


62 


2. . 


62.7 


■ 61 ■.8 


Hen . 


•78.4 , 




1 


79,9' 


77.6 


Worfien " 


47-. T 


47 


2. 


47. b 


'^7.9 




58.2 








t 


Nonmetropol i tan^ 


59 


Z 


60.4 


59.2 


/ Men 


74.9 , 


.7| 


5" 


77.9 


7 5. '3 


Women' , " 


••43..0| 




•5 


44 5 


44.5 



(percent) 



1976 



I 



II ' '^^ ni 



61 

4^; 



,'9 
,3, 



62.5 
78.6 
48.2 



i 



58.2 
'74.5 
43.3. 



.59. 
75. 
44. 



1 



63.2 
'79.7 
48.5 

60 

"77-. 3 
4?.9 



Source: - Empi oymen t ^and !:a rnjjicjs , various fssue^, aqd unpublished data, . 
Bureau of labor S*tc^tis^'^cs^ U..S. Department 'of • Labor Washi ngton, D.C. 

Furtl>eruiorG, there was 1 1 ttle ^^vidence .to ^how 'any^atf rrowi ng irr the 
metropol i tan-nonjjjetropol i tan gap'inTabor foree particif^ioji from the. first 
quarter of 1975 .t-o'the thirff quarter, of ]976.\^ Oyera 1 1 , l^e metrop,o1;i tan-N^rate, 
in the thi rd' qtiarter of 1976, at' 63 .-2. percent, was 2.4 percentage po'i'nts"^ 
hig+ier than the nonmetropol i t<ir> rate-.' A yeap earlier, in the 'thi rd'^quarter o 
19.75, the gap was 2.3 ^percentage ffoints. Although substantial JmproveipeTTts • 
^have been made^^ employiTient oppoftuni ties 'for'both men "and women are generally - ' . 
less in nonmetrofjpl itan dreas_ thaji i n ll/^tropo^l i tan areas. tJot only are fewer 
total' jobs available for* the working-^e popul ati on- i n n.onmetropol i tan 'as-e^is ,' but 
more of the available jotj^, ^a/ 1 ov; -v«jaqes end veqtl^r-e lower level s'RiTls thaa do "•' 
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jobs in metropolitan a-reas. Jn. the second quarter of 1976, .for example, 
almost 10 percent of th6 'n^metropol i tan 'emplojiigd' were in jobs classified as 
"laborers," compared to 5.3 percent in metropolitan areas. In contJrast, only 
21 percent of the employed ih nonmetropolitan areas were in the higher skilled 
.professional, technicafl, and managerial occupations, compared to almost 28 
percent ^in metropolitan- areas., A major challenge facing many nonmetropolitan 
communities is to increase the employment opportunities for all wanfihg to 
work and to upgrade w.^ge, rates.'. 
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INCOME ^ 0 

* * /■ 

Goal . , ,1 

The national rural development income goal is to: 

Contribute -to Ibe developmeht of job opportiinities in rural areas 
which generate incomes eqfuaT in terms of effective purchasing 
power to those in metropolitan areas. 

Status IndicatDr\ V . - ' 

Analysis of. the most recently available income data shows that: 

*Medidn farpily income rose faster in nonmetropol itan than in metropolitan 
areas from 1970 through 1^75 (38.9 percent vs. 38.1 perceii't over the entire ' 
6-year period, when measured in current dollars). ' Although th^is trend is en- 
couraging for nonmetropol i tan residents, their inceme coritinues to lag behind 
metropolitan residents' income by a substantial margin, $11,600 vs. $14,909 as 
of 1975. ■ K 

*The number of nonmetropol i tan families with incomes below the official 
poverty Igvel dropped 12.7 percent over the 1970-75 period. The number of poor 
metropQj>tan families increased 21.1 percent, for a 4.5 percent rise in poverty 
for the country as a whole. (As discussed, below, this 21.1 percent rise reflects 
the fact that the 1971 recession's impact was felt more heavily in metropolitan 
areas beca^jse it affected urban-orianted industries in the North.) 

f 

Di^ussion 

The improvement in nonmetropol i tan median income is partially related to 
employment progress (discussed in the previous paper)' that has resulted in 
incr-eases in earnings in nonmetropol itan areas. By 1973, the last year for 
which earnings data are available, the profile of mean earnings in nonmetropol i- 
tan areas had become very similar tb- that found in metropoj i tad areas. The 
metropolitan/nonmetropol itan mean earnings difference- for males by industry 
declined during 1969-73. In 1969, the difference in mean earnings in all 
major industry groupings for metropolitan males compared with nonmetropol i tan 
males was $2,625, and by 1973 this difference had fallen to $2,252, a decline 
of 14.2 percent. 

Significant gains have been made ia eliminating differences in mean earnings 
in mining, wholesale trade, persDnal'^services, professional services, and enter- 
tainment and recreation. The greatest advances wer« made in the last three 
industry groupings. These phenomena car^be at-tributed to greater rates of 
change in nonmetropol itan incomes relative to metropo-l i tan incomes in the time 



NOTE: This paper was prepared 'in the Economic Development Division of the 
Eeonomic Research Service, USDA. 
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.^^'f '^°P?''itan/nonmetropolit^n mean earnings differences for fm,^^. n . 
In 1974 the nerSnf nf^L ^^""'^^^ ^'^ metropolitan areas. 

_ 45.3, ;rt?oj:,*E:„^;:::;:s - 

North"a^d 'ir'u'kln'toaethlrl "'t ™«etropol Ua„ ij:o.es were in the 
difference beL ^tt o /no* r o'utrn'.L'^'"'''^"' '"^ 
period (table 2). In 1969 the me?ronn??JIl5 J J""™" '^S'-" 

was also s,,n,^;cant!'Shr„;;r;ro:r3T;;j^;r9^ro^r;r4r^n9«: ^--'^ - 

inco:,fd1^fSl'ce"rirfSn rrf.'"''™'"'''"' ™^'^oPolUan/non™etropolitan 

'974 Tota? 1^1.1'^ i^cott"* o^"??a t arcrL^T^ "^T 
Pehod, compared with '49 6 Derrprn- in nr>nml^ ^"^^as grew by 40.7 percent in this 

in nonrnetropolitan area 'L'u red i a n^^^^^^ '''''' growth 

itan and nonmetropol i tan areas and ?n. if regions. In both metropol- 

. South, and.West) the oport 0 "of n iT '1^°"' (Northeast, ;<orth Central, 
decreased during 1970^ 4 wM e he oro n tP^^^J^^^ l^^^^^ ^^om wages and salarie 

The transfer parents/per^ oS s'aTo ^^n^hl'^P^^^"^^ 

areas. ^ ^'^o higher for nonmetropol itan 

s^tJ]lTT.Zei:^^^^^ that the relative income 

exists a large gap in S^o Uan/nnnJT^ 'f^l^" ''""^ there ^till 

1975). However e ause o^? SweTcL^^ '''^^ ($3,309. in 

the real median fa^a^il/income a ^hP^wPPn n nonmetropol i tan areas, 

areas is s'maller than ^t^^p^LfLt'^^rcuTrSTnaJ^^aL"' ^^^^^^^^^-^ 

feringtnu?i^';??;^° fn^^s iTS^^' ?n"{^^^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^ - the ^- 

t^n areas continuing to bave . Hi.nl!^ ; l^^^t °^ «ith nonmetropol i - 

.(textile. ill P^;:c^sl'nu1act^;inT?o^^^"mpl:^^ °' -^-t?ies 

patioS^^n^U^X^Jan^'areas^ 'inM/rTs^^^" I'T ''''' P-ti'ci- 
16 and over were in the c vi an \ Jar forll ^''""i °^ rnetrop'dl i tan males 
]| civilian labor force, compared with 74.9 percent of 



Table l~Mean earnings by industry, 



,>'ajor 
industry 
group 



nales, 1973 and 1969, and metropol itan/nonmetropolitan differences 



1973 



1969 



•S. ; Metro. ;\onnetro ^^^etroynonmetro g 
' • • • difference : 



Metro. \\'onmetro 

: metro, diff. 



^o 



^^^tal ^ , ,10,459 

.■\griculture, etc • 6,997 

^^ining .' ; 10,789 

Construction ; 10,199 

Manufacturing, total : 10,839 

Durables ; 10,886 

Nondurables ; 10,753 

"'•Transportation,' etc ; 11,272 

U'holesale trade : 11,738 

Retail trade • 8,052 

Fin'., ins., real estate..! 13,238 

Business & repair -services -9,026 

Personal services : 7,863 

Entertainment & recreation 7,902 

Professional services....: 12,194 

Public administration....: 11,970 



S-11,164 •$ 8,192 



+S2, 252 



•7,064 
12,313 
11,045 ' 
11,553 
11,561 
11-, 5 36 
11,864 
12,1:92 

8,295 
13\ 490 

9,517 
■ 7, "9 29^ 

8,439 
12,551 
12,623 



6,977 
9,887 
8,720 
'9,191 
9,200 
9,172 
9, '6 80 
9,929 
7,511, 
12,183 
7,380 
7,677 
6,014- 
11,143 
10,084 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

■+ 
+ 

+ 



87 
2, '426 
2,365 
2,362 
2, 361 
2,364 
2,184 
2,263 

'784 
1,307 
2,137 

252 
2,.425 
1,408 
2,539 



6,458 
10,707 
10,057 
10,697 
10,843 
10,420 
10,571 
11,709 

8,292 
13,716 
10,059 • 

7,494 

9,108 
12,808 
ll,i50 , 



C 1 1 TOO 

v? i i J i 0 J 


S 8,558 


A Q 77 
0 , 7 J J 


♦ 

6, 283 


12.732 




10,940 


8,388 


11,449 


8,787 


11,510 


-8,941 


-11,319 


8,561 


11.008 


9,335 


12,309 


9,441 


8,606 


7,548 


13,972 


12,560 


10,6^0 


8,j032 


7,821 


6,622 


9,873 


6,274 


13,627 


10,492 


11,602 


9, 715 



Source: U.S. Bureau of t 
and Nonmetropolitan Populat 
L\S. Governnent Printing Of 



he Census. "Social 
ion: 1974 and 1970 
fire, Washington, D 



-r^' — ■ 

and Economic Charact 
, " Current Population 
.C, 1975. Table 16, 



.ic 




+$2,625 



+ 
+ 
+ 
•+ 
+ 
+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+' 



650 
3,264 
2,552 
2,662- 
2,569 
2,758 
1,673 
2,868 
1,058 
1,412 
2,588 
1,199 
3,599 
3,135. 
1,887 



eristics of the Metropol:j.tan 
Reports, Series P-23, No. 55. 
pp. '92-95. * 
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Table 2— Median family income in metroDOlit^n and nonftie;^ropol itan areas, 
/'1 969, 1975, and 1969-:^ chafige by regton_;; 



'Item • 


1969 : 


1975 ' 
^ 


V- 'Percent 
' cha^nge , ' 
\ . ^ 1969-75 


i 








United States ^ • • • ' 

Metropolitan 

Nonmetropolitan 


11 ,518 
12t528 
9,314 


,ii,47.r 

12,466 
» 9,699 


rO.4 
-•0.4 
+4.1 


Metr-^litan 

Npnmetropol i tan 


12,318 
: 12,919 
: _ 10,339 


12,079^ 
12,09.4 
- 10,499-, „ 


. ,/.-1.9- 

-6.3 < • 
••+0.9 


Nonmetropol i tan 


: 9,593 
: 11,101 , 
: 7,964. 


10^231 
10,231 
8,590 


+6. '6 
-7.8 
+7.8 



.Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. "Social and Economic Characteristics" of 
the Metropolitan and Nonmekopol i tan Population?' 1974 and 1970," Current 
Population ReportsV Series P!t23, No. 55. U.S.^ Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1975. Table 18, pp. 106-10/, and unpublished Census *data. 



nonmetropol i tan males. For females in 1974, metropolitan and nonmetrC>^l i tan 
participation was 46.3 and 42.8 percent, respectively. 

■> 

^ A third factor influencing the size of the income gap is the percentage of 
the population 65 years of age or older, because families headed by a person in 
this age group tend to have lower incqmes than their younger counterparts . In 
1974, 11.4 percent of the nonmetropol i tan population was 65 or older, compared 
with 9!2 percent in metropolitan areas. . • . . 

As indicated earlier, nonmetropol i tan .areas have experienced a significant 
decline in poverty. The number of nonmetropol itan'famil ies living below the 
ipoverty line fell from 2.5 million in 1970 to appro'5(imately 2.2 million in 1975. 
The number of poor metropolitan families showed the opposite trend,- increasing 
from 2.7 million to 3.2 million over thS period. This translates to 12.1 per- 
cent of nonmetropol itan families being in poverty in 197.5, compared v/ith 8.5 
percent metropolitan. , , ' 

Further analysis of t+ie available data reveals that the- percentage of the 
Nation's poor families who reside in nonmetropol i tan ar$&s declined substan- 
tial ly duri ng 1970-75. In 1970, 49.1 percent of ' poor^ fami 1 ies lived in non- 
metropplitan areas, while by 1975 the proportion had declined to 40.9 ^percent. 

Regional analysis of^pe^^rty data reveals that, for the North and West . 
(talcen toget[}er), the number of metrqpolf^n poor famil ies 'increased by 12.5 
percent from' 1970 to 1974, while the number of nonmetropol i tan poor families 
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fen by 26.8 percent (table 3 ). The dramatic rise in the number of poor amoftg 
metropolitan residents in this area OASL^be basically attributed to the 1971 
recession. The impact of this recession was felt more heavily in meti^opol i tan 
areas because it af^cted urban-oriented industries in Northern regions and was . 
not a Southern pherK)merion. The decrease in nonmetropo Titan poor families, then, 
is caused by the relative stability of the Southern economy during the recession 
and by a statistical component which indicates that the South is dominant in the 
nonmetropol itan population. . ^- 

In^the Southern region, the number af poor famili-es in metropolitan areas 
declined si ightly--2.4 percent--during 1970-74, while the number of nonmetropo- 
litan poor families declined by 16.7 percent. 

i 

.- Twenty-three percent of the Nation's black and other mirKirity families 
lived in nonmetropolitan areas in 1974, and. they are mor? likely to be poor than' 
are ti^e comparable families in metropolitan areas. For examole, in 1974, 37.4 
percent of nonmetroool i tan minority families were poor, compared with 25.0 
oercent in netropolitan areas. However, minorities who are ooor account for a 
^all^r percentage of the total ^oor pooulation in nonmetropolitan areas than 
Nn metropolitan areas. In 1974, 23. r percent^f the nonmetropolitan poor were 
Minority families vs. 34.5 percent^in metropol i'tan areas. 

Each year fron 1970 to 197^ the Bureau of the Census reported that families 
beaded by women became an increasfnq proDortion of all poor families so that by 
1975, 4^.5 percent of all ooor families were headedj)j/ a female, compared with 
37 percent in 197&. This oroportional increase was caused by a decline in the 
.number of poor families headed by men along with an increase' in the number of 
poor fanil ies. headed by women. Although the number of poor, female-headed 
families rose between 1970 and 1975, their poverty rate remained relatively 
unchanged. ' / ' 

^ / 

Realized net farm income, which includes all forms of qovernment payments,* y 
rose from^$14.2 billion in 1970 to S29.9 billion irf 1973, the hinhest level . \ 
on record. However, by 1975, net farm income had fallen 24.1 percent, to $22.7 
billion. An analysis of the components .indicates the reasons for the T975 
slide in farm income. Realized gross farm income increased by 4.8 percent, 
from $92.9 billion in 1973 to S97.4 biVlion in 1975, while production expetises ' 
increased by 15.5 percent over the period, and qovernment payments fell by 
6Q.2 oercent, ^from $2.6 bi^llion in 1973 to $n:8 billion in 1975. " , 

Off-farm income per^farm has been steadily increasing since 1970, almost 
doublinn by 1^75.' Thus, the imorovement in economic status among farm families 
during the 1970-75 period apoears" to be a function of nains in both farm and 
off-farm incomes. (See table 4.). - ^ . 
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^ Tabi:^ 3--^cgi6h and tcsldcnccof families bV low-inconie status, 1970 and 1976 



Rc<;ldcnoc 



i 

t ' 1974 * > 


— 19 70 ' 


^— 

All races ' \ White 


Black 


AU races ] White [ Bl^c^ 


.'No. below :Percent :No. below jPcirc^iU 
low- ; below : low- ^ btilQw 
•• income *. low- ^ : incoinc i*: low- 
: level • Incotn^ : level : income 
• (000) ^: level : (000) ; level 


No. below :Percent 
low- : below 
Incotne : low- 
level : income 
(000) : level 


No. below 'rpercent ^No. b*elow :percent ^o. below ^Percent 
low- : bolow • low- * below '• low- • below 
income * low- ' income ' low- • Income • low- 
level - • Incotaq • level * income • level • Income 
(000) : level • (000) level • (000) : level 



AU families , \ 

United States '.; 5,409 

^ei^opoHt.ui \ ^ /?,073 

ftjT^mctropolitAn. . . 2,036 

NoVth and West. ^r, .. ; 2,790 

Mctfopolttan ' 2,0l4 

766 



NOnmctropolit^n. 



South ; > 

Metropolitan. ^ . , . 
Nnn metro poll tan.. . 



2.319 
1,058 
1.261 



9.2 
8.1 
U.3 

7.4 
^ 7.3V 
7.7 

^12.8 
10.4 
15.9 



U94^ ^ 
a. 3*3 

2.106 
1,364 
742 

1.376 
577 
799 



7.0 
5.9 
9.3 

6.1 
5.6 
7.5 

9.1 
6.9 
11.9 



1.530 
1.059 
470 

607 
584- 
23 

92-2 
476 
447 



27.8 
25.0 
37.4 

22.7 
22.9 
18.7 

32.6 
28.1 
39.4 



5.214 
2.654 
2.561 

2.837 
1.791 
1.046 

2.376 
862 
1.514 



10.0 
7.9 
13.8 

7.9 
7.1 
, 9.6 



8 

10.6 
19\2 



3. 701 ' 

1.790 

1.911 

2.295 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1.4(S 

(NA) 

(NA) 



8.0 
6.1 
11.2? 

6.^ 
(NA) 
(NA) 

10.5 
(NA) 
(NA) 



1.445 
828 
612 

\ 492 
' (NA) 
(NA) 

953 
(N.\) 
(NA) 



29.3 
23.1 
45.9 

20.6 
(NA) 
(NA)^ 

37.5 
(NA) 
(NA) 



Faml lief <»lth ovile 



heads \ 
















X 




4, 






bnrt»»d Srrftc«i ;* 

M*» ropolltan 

ionmt?tropolitar. . . \ 


. 2.757 ^ 
1.362 
•1.39'i 


5.7 
4.2 
8.7 . 


2.185 
. 1,044 
1,141 


4.9 
3.6 
7.5 


506 
268 
238 


14.2 
10.0 
27.0 


3.280 
1,420 
1.862 


* . 7.1 
4.8 
11.2 


2,604 
1,115 
1,489 


6.2 

4.2 , 
9.5 ♦ 


625 
272 
356 


18.3 
11.1 
3^.5 


North and Wes* | 


1/389 


4.2 


1,189 


3.9 


^148 


8.8 


1,714 


5.4 


1,529 




"150 


' 9.3 


Sooth.. 


1 .369 


V 8.7 


996^ 


7.3 


358 


19.1 


, 1.566 


11.1 


' 1,075 


t 

3.8 


475 


26.5 



Continued 



erJc 




— -f^t^ctg^nd West. 
South ^. . 





r.V^. lo3-.-R*J?Jo'i and rrsldj»ficc of famlUea by low-incomo. status, 19i70 and 19 74— Continued 



Nli hi" low .Percent 



low- 
liu-omc 
U-vel 

(000) 



be low 
low- 

inronc 
level 



197i 
White 



Blnck 



All races 



No. below 
low- 
In cono « 
level 
(000) 



Percent .Nc. below 
below * low- 
low- \ Income 
Incomti [ level 
level ; (000) 



Percent 'So, below 



below 
low- 
Incono 
Idvel 



low- 
lncoiT>e 
level 
(000) 



Percent 
below 

. low-: 
Income 

''level 



No. below 
lov- 
Income 

(OQO) . 



Percent 
hel<^ 
low- 
income 
level 









V 












1,097 








i3l 




1,20 7 


26.9 


1.026 


52.8 


1^36* 


32.5 


25. or 


820 


S6.6 


■ 1. 710 


31.9 - 


898 . 


26.1 


. 792 


50.6 




29.8 


» 675 


22.7 


556 ^ 


.68.9 


661 


3..3 . ^ • 


600^ 


27.0 


^31 


61. a • 




38.6 


622 


29 .*8 


261 


70.5 




29.2 


917 


26.3 


659 




► 1,126 


28.2 


767 ' 


26.1 


3^2, 


66. t» 




36.^ 


380 


25.8 


565 


>^.59.2 


A 808 


.61.6 


030 


^ 27.3 - 


678 


64-9 



























Sources 19 70. Uat^- -U. b » Bureau o.f the Census.' Character JstJcl the Low-l\icorte Populaj^lon, 1970," C%-it:nt Population Reports, Series 
P-60, No. Jil. L.S. CoAemment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. . 1971. Table D, p. 5 and Tiblen 11 and IZ, pp. 61-66. • 

, 19 74 Dita--U.S Pareau of the Census. "Characteristics of the Population Below the Poverty Level: 1976," Current Population 

Rcnorts, Series r-60. No. 102. IJ.$.^ CK^vcninent Printing Office, Washington. D.p., 1976. Table 18, p. 81. 
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Table 4--Income per farm operator family By msTjor source, '197^75 



Year 



Real i zed 
net income - 



Off-farm 
. income 




Off-farm income ' 
ars a percent of , 
total incante^ 



■Dollars- 



1970 


: 4,788 y 


^,874 


' 10,662 


1971 


: 4,550 


•6,456 


11 ,006 


1972 .* ' 


•'^ 6,204 * 
: 10,529 ' , 


■ 7,160 


13,364 


1973 


8,^35 


18,864 


1974 


: ^9,826 


9,329' 


^ 19,155 


1975 


: 8, -079 


10,129 


■ 18,208 



Percent 

55.} . 
58.7 
53.6 
44.2 
■'48.7' 
- 55.6 



A 
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POPULATION i< ' 

Goal 

The national rura-1 development population goal is to: 

* 

Support a "balance" between r^ural and metropolitan populations 
/ compatible with the overall national quality, of life and 

economic health. *- - ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ Status Indicators 

*From.l970 to 1975, 1.8 million more people movexi into nonmetropol i tan " 
counties- Qf the United States than moved out. ^ By contrast, there was a 3.0 
million ne^ loss by migration from these counties during 1960-70. 

*The nonmetropol i tan population increased from 54.4 million .in 1970 to 
^58.0 million in 1975, a gain of 6.6 percent. Metropolitan areas increased in 
population by 4.1 percent. \ ^ 

Discussion - ^ * • 

In theJast &>or 3 years it has become widelj understood that there ha\ 
been a reversal in the former trend Of rapid growth of metropolitan population 
and decline or stagnation of rural and small town areas. The Third Annual ^ 
Report cited Ha^ta on thi.s subject for 1970-74. As \he statys indicators above 
show, it is now possible to state that^the trend continued through 1^75. 

Augmented by j^et inmigr'ation of 1.-8 million people, the nonmetropol i tan ( 
population continued to grow mqr^ rapidly than .the metropolitan population , 
(table l).^The 58.0 million nonmetropol itan population, which is the main 
focus of rural development efforts* now amounts to 27 percent of the total 
population. j _ . ^ ^ 

i * * 

As a class, metropolitan areas are not zones of population exodiTsv^^cause 
they stijl receive some net immigration from abroad, but this is' minor cfcinpared 
wi^h the large streams of rurafl migrants that they receiv^in the past^ 

Something ^ver half of the increase 'in- nonmetropol i tan people went into 
counties that are adjacent to a metropolitan area. Cerfa'in of these counties 
will gradually become metropolitan in* character and economic dependence as 
people move in and commuting to the urbanizecL area increcises. "^ut the reversal 
of growth is particularly impressive in the nonmetropol i tan'^counties that are 
nor adjacent to^ a metropolitan area. Here, too, in more remote locations', 
there is net inmovemept of people after several decades of rapid outmigration. 



NOTE: Tht5 paper was prepared ip the Economic Devel^opment Division of the 
Economic Research Service, USDA. 
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Table 1--U.S. population change by residence, 1970-75 







Population 




\ Net 
mioratio!! 


Residence : 


1975 


•1970 1/ : 


Pet. : 
change,: 
A 1970-75: 


1970-75 :1960-70 


i 


Thou> 


. "Xhou. 


Pet. 


Thou. Thou. 


Total 




203,305 


4.8 


2,466 3,001 


Metropolitan TJ 


:.155\037 


148,881 




625 5,997 


NonmetroDol i tan^ 


: 58-, 01 6 


54;424 




1,8.41 -2,996 


Adificprit count i PS 3/ 


: 30,156 


28,070 . 


1 A 


1,127 -724 ' 


Nonadjacent counties 


: 27,8k) 


26,354 ' 


5.7 


713 ^2,273 , 



1/ Reflects officially recognized changes to census counts through 197.6. 

2/ Metropolitan status^as of 1974. 
_3/ Nonmetropol itan counties adjacent to Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. ' ) . • - ' 

Source:'- Current I^ODulation Reports,_U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



The estimates. a^e not precise enough to sa^^L^f ini ti vely whether ^the pace - 
of the reversal is changing as the* decade progresses. There is a' suggestion in 
the 0975 figures that the nonnjetropol itan population did not outgrow the metro^ 
politan population from 1974 to 1975 at quite the same pace that prevailed from 
1970 'to 1974^ but thjs cannot be said with assurance. One unusual aspect of*the 
period'^from July 1974 to' July 1 975 was the sharp ecanQmic recession during the^ 
— w;|Edter and spring. Unemployment>ose more in the nonmetropol itan counties than 
itdid in fhe morfe urban areas, as certain rural ^ind small town industries^ proved 
vulnerable— such as lumber, manufactured housing, mobile homes, recreational' 
vehicles, '^and automotive ^textiles. Conceivably this could have retarded tTrat 
part of the flow of people into nonmetrppol i tan areas that is associated with 
employment*opportunit\es. Subsequently, in the summer of 1975, emp^loyment 
recovered more qu'ickly in the rural and small town .communities than it did in 
metroool i tan areas. 

It has been noted in earlier reports that retirement is a strong element 
of nonmetropoljtan population growth. This trenci has continued. Most people 
do not move when they retire^ but thosfe who do so go disproportionately to 
rural and small town^ settings , especially those associated with lakes, sea 
coasts, or warm climates. It is expected that' the future growth of the number 
.of people who have good retiVeme/it incomes and who retire at an early a^e will^ 
continue to add to the number of late mtdclle-aged and older people who move to 
small communities. - ^ • s 

O 4 ' ^ 
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Retirement was also a factor in nonmetropol i tanj growth in the 196p's; the 
trend in the r:^70^ is merely a heightening of an earlier development. Bui two 
other factors thdt v^re d>suLi[^teLl with nonnetropol i tan population, growth jj« the' 
1960'^ hcive essential ly ceSsed ^ operate s.iAce then. During that decade, non- 
metrojbol i tan population growth was closely linked to density o^f population and 
income. Counties ^vith some density of people--usua i ly those that already had 
a snidU ci ty--dcqui\ed iiipre people, whereas those that were sparsely* settled ^• 
experienced outmigrKion and population decline. Since I97p,^there has been 
almost no connection between the density of^people in a noninetropol i tan county 
and its growth/r^ate . In fact, the most sparsely settled counties-^-those with 
fewer, than 10 people per square fnilep-have had a somewhat h^-gher growth ra^te 
than any other clasf*. ■ , * • 

Similarly, migrants qVavitated toward hi'gher income count-ies in the 1960's. 
The low and moderate Vhcome nonmetropol i tan counties had outmfgration -as a , 
class* *Since 1970, th*is association has weakened to the point of insign;i ficance, 
Although everyone needs a source of intome, nonpecunfary considerations seem to. 
have loumed niDch l^ger since 1 970 in the choice of a pl^ace in which to live. 
Ba^S-ixal.l y , three types' of areas can be identified in which outmigration is V 
qfedtef t^'an inmigration. ^ These are (1) jnighly agricultural counties that still 
do not hdve niany other sources of enipl^o^ent;, (2) counties with a comparatively 
high percentage ot black, population, ^'fr^Hii w^ich outmigration is still occ-iirring, 
and i3) counties fteavily dependent on niiliVary bases. But these types of 
counties do not have a magur part of the nonmetropol i tan population today, 
and--except for^the military counties--are halving much less outitiovement than 
was true in the recent past. ^ ' ) 

' A further'^poi nt that is important to an understanding of the new demo- ^ - 
graphic trend is the fact that it is basically 'a re^vival of open country and 
1 lage, settlement. Although statistical data are'^limit^ it appears that 
nonmetropol 1 tan cities are not having increased [iopulatt(|»j groyyth. (Such ^ 
places can f^ange in size from 2.500 people up to ~49, 999 population. ) As ai ^ 
class the nonmetropoj i tan c%jtie§ are still gy^owing, 6ut without- acceleration . 
Increasingly, the population is dispersing 6ut into the countryside or into 
the S[i5all vi llaqe^^tha t have lost some of their business functions biitt dre 
having.* renewed residential vitality.' This countryside and village population 
may relate^olthe nonmetropol i tan cities for employment or goods and service^ 
but^is' laf^^Oj) beyond the ability of the pities to recover through annexation 
In'd sense some of the nonmetropol i tan cities are 'expeis-iencing the'^same loss 
8f middle- and upper-income level citizens from their municipal |im|ts as are _ 
the great metropolises. • ' . ' . 



Even in areas whe,re no net fTopulation growth is occuring, a dispersal 
rend into the coontrysi^ is reported. One enabling factor is the widespread 
construction of rural water systems in the last 10 years. Where piped water- 
of good quality and rel lable 'avai labi >i ty is present, pop^ul^ition is attracted, 
even if there was no vntention to have such an 'effect when the system was f 
planned. Thus a pattern of settlem^rr^fs evolving which seems to* add to the 
deqYee of satisfaction tha^the pub>fc has with its places of residence.. But 
the trend clearly has ultimate ramifications for^uch matters as fuel (Consump- 
tion, land prices, rural zoning, and the nonagri" 1 tural use of agricultural- 
qua 1 it'y" land. 



^ Viewed -in the context of ;the^ heavy outmigration • that took place from many. 

.rural cjbRimuni ties from J940 ^o 19'70, the trend sinc^>-f97C) .woul d have to be 

'considered as generally beneficial. Th^^ process of partial rwnal depopulation 
occurred from^ very compelling reasons anxi was a rational response to rurjl " 

• poverty , declining rural job* opportunities, and £he superii7T< 1 i ving ai^ working 
conditions available in the'ci.ties. ^ut it badly distorted the age composition- 
of the remaining r'y-ral popula:tion--bGing selective of young adults--and often 
syphoriSd 6ff the better educated. ^ Many social and business ir>^ti tutions were ' 
disrupted by the decline in popuUt^ion and the ta/*locP3 for puKliQ services Ji^d 
to be" distributed o^ver a ^smaller number of people. Furthermore, alth^gh the 
cities received millipns'of gpod workers fromr the ruraV areas who f i tted''easi ly 
into the urba'n econoniy, they also receiv;^d millions who were poarly eaudFtped by 
any standard an(j*-who added to the dominant urban problems of welfare aependence", 

.unemployment, and crime. . ' v , ' 

. Phe renewecJ gpQwth^o/ nonmetropol itan popTTlatiorf- since 1970, is uneven In . 
location'^^nd extent. * /VHumber counties are incf^^ing so rapi,dly that* they 
are expei^iencing problems *Qf exce?ssive growth. This is. quite common 4n the. 
Florida Pj^nlnsuTa, .^tije Ozclrks, Northern Michigan, or the Pacific Southwest. 

From WO to 1 974, there, were OOO nonmetropol i tan counties thcit increased 
in population byJ5 percenl_or more* This is more than 3 percent artnua'Tly 
compounded. Such' a rate /s essentially impossible for a cof^mirrvity to sustain 
efficiently and* esthetlicrf ly ^over a period ;?£^years . It results in'prob-T^ms ^ 
of grov|:h that ^re 'too rapid for the 1 oc_al'/^overnments to cope with- or that 
impair the very attributes of charoi, small-scale setti,ng, scenicness, safety, 
low-keyed pace, or ai^ and water .quality that attracted peop.le in the first 
plaice. Comm^nrties ^peri^ncing such 'grcfwth often feel ^as fri^strated, in.- • \ 
efforts to cope v^ith it.orVetard it' as declining communities do ^n their ^- 
^ttempts to halt decline-. ^ ^ . ^ 

Despite 4:he overal 1. growth of nonmefropol ij^ populat'ioh, about 630 
counties declined in population from 1970 to 1^75. because of .outmigration! ^ 
a major/ity of cases', the loss was a coj|kinu^4tion o^^d,^procei$s that had been 
goin^a for one^ twD, or ev^en three^ decades. In ^OMe^^ vnstances it resulted 
from a newer -economic problem, such'^as .the .cl^Sviag of a mil itary^ base or the 
loss of 'a k^' factory. ' . • ^ ^ 

Thu^i ^the overall patten -of ren^e(l retention .and growth of jgopulatiorl in 
nonmetropol itan areas conceals a , great deal of internal varia^n. Growth of ;. 
a moderate, -absorbable, .and beneficial . nature has come £o hue«5ds of rural 
and small town communities. But^large numbers^ of others have^ther yet to 
see their depopulation reversefl or else have swung to ^(^ually tj)outilesome 
excesses of growth.. Much has been^achieved'- toward a goal 'pf c/eatrng living 
and working canditions in rural^^nd^sma fl ""tawn areas that perm-it them to ^ 
absorb the^equi v^lent of their natural increase of population and to play^a 
larger roTe in the settlement pattern .of^ the Unit^ States. But the events 
of the last 5 years do, not mean that all populatioSi-related problems ^of such 
areas are s.olved'or that -the new growth is entirely beaef ici^^al and free of 
uni.ntended consequences.. • - ' ' 




r ^ ■ u * HOUSING 

"Goal. 

e^The^a^ional Vlir^- development housing goal is to: 

t \ FaciOitate the attainment of access to standard quality 
*• \ housing in rural areas equal to that in metropolitan areas, 

^tatus Indicators 

» ' The most recently available national data on. housing in nonmetropol itan 
areas* sholv^that: 

* Hpmeownership increased more rapidly in nonmetropol i tan areas than in 
"Metropolitan areas during 1970-74, according to'Annual Housing Suryey data. 
*The percentage af occupied units that were owned by the occupants rose from 
7Q.4 percent to 72.6 percent'in nonmetropol i tan areas, compared with 59.5 per- 
cent to 6-1.0 percent in metropolitan areas, ^ 

/ 

^* The* more rapid" increase in homeownership in nonmetropol i tan areas is due 
tO' a'^^greateV^.increase .in mobile homes in these areas. Data^ from the 1973 AnnuaV 
Housing, Survey I sTiow that suqh homes, which arq almost exclusively owner occupied, 
are^ beting purchaseB^ty a wider r^nge of income groups than in the pa^t; 55 per- 
"cefTioOLE^/nonnTetrQpol Uan people buying mobile homes in 1972 had incomes over 
$9,000/ 

*-TVhe rramber; of.*qccupied substandard homes in nonmetropol i tan areas declined 
from ^.y mil I'ion unit's in*J970.jto 2.1 million in *1974, about equal to the decline 
in metropolitan ^aj^S: V. While .about 33 jiercent of the Nation's housing stock 
\p in nonmetropTol itan areas , eppri^oximately 56 percent of the substandard housing 
is, loc^itied therera-bout ^the Scfme share that has prevailed since I960: 

^ * In 1974, ^10 perQe<itv of occupied nonmetropol itan housing was. substandard, 
c^p^fed with, 15 percent ili*197b.^ In me^tropol i tan areas, comparable .figures are 
3 peVc&nt for 1974 and 5 ^percent* for-19-70. Nationwide, 5/percent of occupied 
housvrg was^ substandard 'iVi 1974^, compared with 8 percent in' 1970. 2/ 

; . ' ' . ' ' 

Pi scussion - r-\ \ i . ' . ' ^ ^ 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ . * V 

Prior to 19*7^ the percejitage of the Nation's hpusing stock located in ^ 

metrp^pol^j^ ^^r^eas was, continually rising. Since 1970, there has been a slight, 

NOTE: . This paper was prepared by the Economic--Development Division^of the * 
Economic Research Service, USDA. ^ * . • 

J_/^ERS estimate based on Census Bureau '-s Annual Housing Survey data. Revised 
from^ estimate in ThircK^ra^l Development 'Soals Report. 

2/ Ef^S estimates based on Censi^s Bureau's Annual Housing Survey data. 
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shift favoring nonmetropol i tan areas. About 
was in nonmetropol i tan areas in 1970 and by 
there. The percentage shift in occupied uni 



32.6 p^^cent of fhe housing stock 
1974 about 33 percent was located 
\ji^'Or hoQsehol ds--was more pro- 



nounced. The number of households in nonmetropol i tan areas rose 14.1 percent 
over the 5 years, compared with 12.5 percent in metropolitan areas. 

Each year from 1970 through 1975 there were more housing units built (in-' 
eludes mobile home shipments) per 1 ,000 households in nonmetropol i tan than in 
metropolitan areas. The average for the 5-year period was 32.9 per 1,000 house- 
holds in nonmetropol itan areas, compared with 29.2 in metropolitan areas. Since 
1970, annual new housing construction has exceeded net household formations by 
about 50,000 units a' year in nonm'etropol itan areas. In these areas, about 
66.5,000 units were built annually from 1970 to 1975. And even for the year 
1975, which was regarded as a poor housing year, about 50(^,000 units were built. 
For the year 1976, a projected 600,000 units were to be built in nonmetropol i tan 
areas . 

The increased nonmetropol i tan use of mobile hones is. one of the najor 
reasons the da,ta show nore nousing units pgr 1 ,000 households built in nonmetro- 
poli^an than netropolitan areas fron 1970 to 1975. More than 60 percent of the 
mobile hofnes manufactured in the United States during this 5-year period are 
located in nonmetropol itan areas. About 32 percent of the new homes built in 
nonmetropol i tan areas during the period were mobile homes. 

At the same time nonmetropol i tan "housing growth was occurring , i^ousing 
conditions were improving rapidly in nonmetropol i tan areas. The number of 
occupied substandard homes declined by 800,000 from 1970 to 1974, according to 
ERS estimates. Crowding as a measure of inadequate housing elso declined 
dramatically in nonmetVopol i tan areas. Annual Housing Survey data show that 
moderate crowding (1.01 to 1.50 persons per room) declined over 28 percent, 
while severe crowding (1.51 persons or more) dropped nearly 38 percent. Crowding 
in metropolitan areas declined at a slightly lower' rate. 

The rapid impr^ovement in nonmetropol i tan housing conditions has been 
brought ^about, by improvement in existing uniits as well as rapid expansion in 
the number of new units, especially mobile homes.. These homes have been largely 
responsible for the improvement in the housing conditions of young hoi^seholds-- 
those headed by a person under 35 years of age. 



Despitevtyhe .improvement in nonmetropol i tan fcousing, there w.ere more than 
2 million ho^ehol ds .'in substandard housing in late 1 974. Certain groups occupy ^* 
a 'di sproporwt)nate share of the bad housing--mainly blacks, the aged, and the 
poor, ^ 

Annual Housir^g Survey darta show that blacks occupied ^7 percent of the bad 
housing in 1 974 b;/t represented only 7 percent of the total households in non- 
metropolitan ^re/s. About 35 percent of their housing lacked complete plumbing, 
^ Compared with 7/percent of the housing occupied by the whites. Blacks occupied 
^ about the same 'percentage of bad housing in nonmetropol itan areas in 1974 as 
. they did in 1970. Therefore, it appears housing occupied by bjackso's improving 
about as rapidly as it is for whites. 
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The aged are continuing to occupy a disproportionate share of the bad 
housing in nonmetropol i tan areas. In 1973, as in 1970, households with heads 
over 64 years of age occupied 33 percent of the housing that lacked complete 
plumbing, but they resided in only 23 percent of the units.^ 'Low income rather 
than age by itself is a major reason for this situation (pcc4jrring. When incomes • 
were held constant, it was found that nearly the sanie proportions of old and 
. young households yel^e in bad housing. But, since older •households have rela- 
tively lower incomes, they occupy more bad housing. • ^ 

In 1974 as in 1970, the poor were the major occupants of bad housirtg in. , 
nonmetropol i tan areas. After adjustments are made for changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar since 1970, data show that .households with incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year occupied two-thirds of the housing lackjng complete plumbing 
in 1974, the same share as in 1970. During this same time period, the proportion 
of the total households with incomes this low declined from 29 to 26 percent. 
Since the ^proportion of substandard housing occupied by the poor in nonmetropol i- 
tan areas 'remained fairly constant, it ap'^ears housing for the poor is improving 
about as rapidly as it is for the higher income groups. 

As indicated earlier, an increasingly larger percentage of the American 
p&Qple are owning the homes they occupy. In 1974, 64.6 percent of the Nation's 
^"HtoDseholds were in this group, compared with 55. percent in 1950,^61. '9 percent 
in 1960, and 62.9 percent in 1970. The increase in homeownership was more rapid 
in nonmetropol i tan areas than .in metropolitan areas. 

The 1970-74 rise in homeownership--which is considered an indicator of 
economic well-being in this country--cane at a time when changes in'income-price 
relationships suggested that homeownership should have become less attractive, 
in nonmetropol i tan areas ^as well as nationally. Based upon data for conventional 
single-family homes (excludes corj^ohiiniums and mot?ile homes), housing prices 
increased about twice as fast as hjiusehold incomes in both nonmetropolrtan and 
metropolitan areas. Rents, on the other hand, increased only at abouttTfesrate 
of increase for household incomes. Despite these incdme-price relationships 
which should have priced more buyers-for-occupancy out of the niarket, more 
buyers entered the market and the proportion of hotjseholds that became owner- 
occupants continued to rise. 

Sev^eral factors most likely explain this apparently inconsistent market 
.behavior. The primary factor may be the growing popularity of mobile homes and 
condominiums, both of which provided^ownership alternatives to buying conven- 
tional single unit homes. As stated previously, the census price data that are 
normally pointed to for changes in housing values reflect only the .changes in 
the value of the conventional units. However, the data on ownership increases 
included data for mobile' homes and condomin-\ums . If the value of condominiums 
and, especially, mobile home^^ts were included in the price data, the rise in 
the median price of all hous^^would be lower, particularly in nonmetropol i tan 
areas. The income-price relationships would thus be more in line, and housing 
market behavior would appear less inconsistent. 

A second factor partly explaining the rise in homeownership at a time of 
apparently unfavorable^ncome-price relationships is the rapidly inflating 
housing values since 1970 which are causing many *famil ies to benefit. from 
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appr^oatTon in th^ value of their homes. This makes possible sequential home 
ownership even for units priced well above what otherwise would have been the 
afford*able income of movers sealing one unit and buying another. The growing 
number of retired persons are anvimportanf component of this group. 

Housing construction in the united States is mainly. a private sector 
activity. Governmental help has ieen mainly ia the form of making credit more 
readily available through insured or guaranteed loans to private citizens or 
groups to .improve their housing. The extent of this credit help has varied 
from decade tb decade. During the 1950's, the Government helped in the ^Construe 
tion of about 30 percent of the units built in nonmetropol i tan areas, during the 
1960's about 19 percent, anddjring the^early part of the 1970's ab^ut 2b per- 
tent. 3/ The vast majority of housing has been built or improved by private 
citizens without direct governmental assistance. Hence, the availability of 
private credit plays a vital role in determining how many homes are built .or - 
improved in the United States. 

Housing loans "^'die oanks and other lending inst.itutions and insured or 
gjaranteed :y tne l^ederal Housing Administration or the Veterans Administration 
.vere the -^ost conron type o^^ f^ederal help to nonmetropol i tan households during 
tne'1 950's and 1 960's. US3A's Farmers flome Administration (FmHA) became the 
major insurer of loans -in nonmetroDol i tan areas during the 1970*>. 

» * 

The role of the Farmers Home Administration has changed markedly in the 
past 25 years. During the 1950's, when FmHA could make loans only to farmers 
to improve their housing, the agency helped in the construction of about 2,000 
units 'annually. During the 1960's, their program was .expanded to include rural 
nonfam households in open country and places and towns of less than 5,500 popu- 
lation, and they helped in the construction of about 16,000 homes annually. In 
197^, the agency was authorized. to make loans to^ural nonfarm households in 
cor^nunities of up to 10,000 population. Later, under agreement with HUD, the - 
agency began to mak^ loans ir^ communities of 10,000 to 20,000 population in ' 
areas with mortgage credit shortages outside of me4:ropol i tan areas. During the 
1970's, with this increased lendino^ autKori ty and with the adoption of the^ 
interest subsidy program, FmHA is /elping in the construction of about 75,000 
homes annually. Current programyi-ncl ude rr^any types of loan*s, such as ownership 
loans, loans ta construct reprt>r housi ng , Karm labor housing loans, and home 
improvement and repair loans. " ^ 



3/ Based on data ^ror F^t^HA. noosing Completions" reports, annual sui^veys of ^ 
the Census Bureau, and Departnent Qf^.Commerce and Housing and Urban Development 
construction reports. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES AND FACILITIES 



Goal • " . ' , ' 

The natTonal rural development qoal for comnunity services and facil^^ies 
is to: V 

' ■ 

Aid local aovernments and other entities to provide access to 
adequate community services and facilities in rural areas. V 

Status Indicators 

It is not approgriate or feasible to present one or two quantitative • 
status Indicators illustrate whether there has been progress in the overall 
community services and facilities goal area because of the variety of services 
and facilities involved in meetina essential needs of rural residents. Eight 
categories of services-health care, education, water and sewer services, solid 
waste management,, Dublic oassenger transportation, transportation infrastructure, 
fire prevention and control*, and taw enforcement— pi us four community service ^ 
target populations--the handicapped, the elderly, social security beneficiaries, 
.families receiving. Aid to families With Dependent Children--are discussed, with 
national data given wherever possible. 

It should be noted here that in one of the subcategories of community ^ 
services--health care--a national rural goal has been developed by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in consultation with the Department of 
Agriculture. This goal appears in tftje Health Care section' beqi nning on the 
fol lowing 'page • ' Vll . 
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HEALTH CARE 



The following national rural health goal was developed by the Department 
of Health,* Education, and Welfare in consultation with the Department of 
Agriculture: !_/ 

' * <» 

To promote the improvement of and equal access to quality compre- 
hensive health care services (primafy, preventive, and emergi^ncy 
medical services) for the population residing in all rui:a4^^eas 
of the United States and its territories. 

The intent of the health section of the report this year is to provide a 
current profile of factors affecting health care, organized in such a manner 
that relevant questions may be formulated, or policy issues discerned more 
readily. As HEW has demonstrated in its Rural Health Initiative (see p,71 of 
this fceport) and in i^s Forward Plan for Health, FY 1977-81, it is necessary 
for decisionmakers, analysts, and others to move beyond the stereotyped 
response that maldistribution of physicjans and the high cost of health care are 
the greatest rural health problems. These are important symptoms of the real 
problems. Various groups of health analysts have formulated these basic problems, 
They may be categorized as follows': I 

Problems adversely affecting use of the health care system by the rural 
population: 

1. Less access--relati ve to urban areas--to health care due to 
maldistribution of health manpower, facilities, and services. 

2. Defects in benefit and reimbursement formulas. 

3. Barriers* to health care, iricluding geographic and 

transportation barriers. . " ' ^ 

Pr^oblems adversely affecting health status of the rural population: 

, - 4. Environmental ^conditions, including inadequate treatment of 
' householcf was^te water and water runoff from feedlots and fields 

\ which contain heav^ ^ppl icatiohs of chemicals. Another factor 

is persistent occupational haz-ards. 



NOTE: .This paper was prepared in the Economic Development D^^sion of tie 
Economic Research Service, USDA, 

V This goal was developed in late 1976 by HEW's Rural Health Coordinating 
Committee, whose membership includes^ USDA representation. The goal was 
developed in response to requirements of the National Health Planning and 
Resources Development Act of 1974 and the National Consumer Health Information 
'and Health Promotion Act of 1976, and in response to the intent of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. 
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' 5. As in urban aVeas, lack of acceptsance of th^ relatior^shi p 

between life style and le,vel of health. Factors affecting . 
health include quality of diet, exe-rc.ise level, intake of 
•. alcohol, and smoking. ' . " - 

' Problems adversely affecti-ng implementation of ^ixisting programs, and 
innovative approaches to health care^ delivery: 1 

6. Deterrents^ to rural partici pat^ion/i n healthrcare planning djg^g to tfme 
and transportation problem's, lack(of interest, and lack of knowledge 
oT health options available. . v ' 

7. Proliferation of projects at all leveU of government and in the 

^ pri vate'sector with little coordination or cooperation between 

them accompani'ed by frequent changes in procedures and objectives. 

« 

Discussion ^ 

There are many existing health programs, sueh as the National Health 
Service torps, which address problems 1, 3, and 4 and some significant efforts 
are being 'made to 'overcome parts of problem 7, including the work of HEW s 
Rural Health Coordinating Cbrtwittee. Thes-e programs have resulted from 
Congressional and Executive Branch actions over the past few years, covering 
medical personnel, health planning and delivery, environmental and occupatiopal 
hazards, and transportation deficiencies. NThe individual projects will require 
time to be implemented And evaluated. And they will not be able to do the 
whole job. Others--community groups, fOLfndations ; b|isiness, and labor--will 
have to continue to work on these probletsgf. ^ . . 

Problems 2, 5, and 6 are the ones on which attention now needs to be 
concentrated. ^These are disciissed below. ' v 

Problem 2: Defects Sn benefit and ' reimbursement formulas resultin g in counter- 
productive utilization, cost, an^i manpower patte rns., 2J 

The benefit and reimbursement formulas characteristic of medicare and mos*' 
private insurance plans are proiducing unfortunate, results. Often the more 
economical forms of treatment are no* covered by a ^program or insurance policy, 
so that more expensive treatment such as hospitalization is selected. In many 
- cases, services performed in certain facilities or by certain personnel are not 
covered so that the> new more efficient methods of health care delivery are not. 
used. Urban/rural ^eimbursement« di f ferential s currently in force are another, 
aspect of the^oroblem. 



2/ References numbered 1 through' 5 cited on p. S/l/e/'e used in^ preparation of 
this discussion. * / 

4 
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There is no simple, universal way to solvQ all these problems. Sj&me ?<fill 
need Congressional actipn. Others can be corrected by chang^s in Execu^i^ve 
Branch regulations and Sidelines. Still others will rgqi5ire^cftion.*by State 
legislatures or health licensing and inspecting departments. HEW is\^mnsoring 
a^ number of^projects to determine the best way to solve some of thes&^ff icul- 
ties. A great deal can be done and is already being done by industry, labor, ^ 
arrel the insurance, companies" by rewriting existing group ^nd indivfdual insurance 
policies to change benefits covered and reimbursement formulas for hospitals 
and other 'health delivery facilities. ^ ' 

In accordance with the terms of authorizing legislation, many projects are 
funded for a limited number of years, at the end of which time fhey ar^ expected 
to have become self-sustaining or have developed other sources of funding. 

Problem '5: Lack of knowledge about relation of life style to health . 3/ 

In the judgment Ojf most experts, adjustment^ in life style i^ the var^'able 
that offers^ the greatest potential for improving* the health status of the 
population.^ Advocates emphasize that the leading causes of death In the United 
States are heart disease, cancer, stroke, and accidents. Together they account 
for nearly three-fourths of all deaths. Many instances of these diseases could 
be avoided or delayed if people accepted the, health-related consequences of 
their life style or could be 'motivated, to take the proper action when symptoms 
first appeared. The National Consumer Health Information and Promotion Act ^ 
(P.L. 94-31Z|r^as passed in mid-1976, and the Office of Heal th^nformation and 
Health Promotion is being established in HEW to provide services arnd technical 
assistance *in^ this , field. / - 

In addition, this phase of comprehensive health planning needs to be 
emphasized in the Healt*h Systems Plans (5-yfear pla&s) and the Annual Implementa- 
tion Plans that the New Health Services Agencies are required by P.L. 93->641 to 
prepare. For 1977, HEW guidelines for these* plans require that, -while all phases 
of health must be considered, emphasis should be placed not only on health care, 
but more specifically on diagnosis and treatment #erviees. HEW in its guidelines 
has made plain that . prevention is of g^'eat importance. USDA's view is that. as 
soon a-s possible emphasis sliould be shifted to the educational and. preventive 
phase of health planning. For a long time, health f^ndations for special' 
diseases, such as cancer, have conducted educational programs. Recently, TV 
programs have been taking an interest both in documentaries and in short spots 
during. newsbroadcasts. , In addition, new telecommunication- techiiiques using 

• cassettes and other devices have made it much easier and cheaper to 4)rovrtde this 
information to wider audiences. Much can and should be donrf by concerned 

. citizens, foundations', and government officials working together to disseminate 
information to rural areas a(^d to provide them with the technical assi stance 'they 
need to reach ajid inform rural residents. ^ 



3/ References numbered 6 through 10 cited on pJO were used '^n* preparation 
of this discussion. -J"^ 
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Problem.G: Deterrents to rural ^participation in planning . 



Community participation is an important ingredient for success of a rural 
health project. But, if citizens are to get involved, th^y need orientation 
as to their role, encouragement so that they believe their participatiog really 
matters, art understandir\^ of the options available to them in maJ^jng decisions, 
.and a process, of deci s iomnaking that not only permits their participation but 
makes their input meaningful. . 

^ One area where rural participation can be vital to the solution of rural 
health problems is in the formulation of the Health Systems PlaR^i^SP) and 
Annual Implementation Plans (AIP) and in the execution of the/other/^duties of' 
Health Systems AgehCies mandated by P.L. 93-641. Currently the'. flSANL^re in 
'the formative stage and are tackling the problems or potential problems^tliscussed 
below, a process that HEW is monitoring. ' ' ^ 

The Act provides for rural partic^ipatron by requiring the governing body 
to be representative of the population, by providing for subarea couQctls* 
and by requiring State agencies to defend their^decisions when they overturn 
an HSA recorranendation. Thus, the mechanisms for rural planning are available. 
In practice, meaningful rural participation inay be difficult, to achieve, even 
though out-of-pocket expenses are to be reimbursed, since there is a lengthy 
time factor involved in driving to meetings in many regions of the £Ountry. 
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EDUCATION 



Status Indicators 

*No matter what indices, testing systems, or assessment programs are 
empl."byed, researchers have found that ru.ral School c;lJi Idren ^consistently rank 
lower than„ their urban counterparts. While there, has been some absolute 
improvement in recent years, the performance gap between urban and rural 
students has not significantly narrowed. ]_/ 

^ » 

*In 1970, Census data show that there were 500,000 rural adults who had 
had no schooling whatsoever. 2/ ^ ^ f 

*In*1974, a Census Bureau survey found that over 2 million r^ral adults-- 
8 percent of the'rura^ adult popul atiop— had had less than 5 years of school- 
ing and thus were considered to be functionally illiterate. Nationally, 5.3*^ 
pet^cent pf adults are in this category. • 

*At least 5.3 percent of all ruraTschool -ag^d chi tdVeh^are hot enrolled 
in any school. This represents a norienrol Iment r^te nearly twice that of 
urban areas'. 3/ \ 

*In 1970, 24. r percent of all Black adults and 30.7 percent of all 
Hispanic adu-lts in rural areas had\dropped out of schdol by the fifth qrade 
accordi,ng to Census rep.orts. < ^ 

*In J970-71, ^er pupil expenditures in nonmetropol i tan areas were , 
$702.72, compared with $851.97 in the central cities or metropol i tan areas, 
according to^he National Center for Education Statistics (HEW). 



\ 



NOTE: This paper was, prepared Jonathan P. ^her, consultant to HEW s 
National ^Institute of Education aSi Office of Rural Development. 
^ • , • 

■■^n/See for example: -James S. Coleman, et al . , Equality of Educational 
' Opportunity (Wash., D.C.: U.S. Dept. Health, Educ, and Welfare,, U.S Off 
Educ, OE-38001 , 1966); W. Vance Grant and C. George Und, Digest of- Ed ucational 
'statistics: 1974 Ed i Hon (Wash"., D.C.: Nat. Ctr. for Educ Stat., U.S. 
DeptTlIealth, Educ, rand Welfare, 1975 ); L^wis R. Tamplyn, Inequality.:, A- 
Por trait of Rural America (Wash., D.C.: Rural . Education Assoc. 1973). 

2/Rural here and in the following three status indicators is defined as open 
countryside and place's of less than 2,500 population. This is. the Census 
Bureau definition of rural. Hereafter in this discussion on education, this 
definition is intended unless the worjd nonmetropol i tar> is used. 

3/Marian Wright Edelman, Marylee Allen, Cindy Brown, Ann Rosewater, et al.. 
Children Out of School in America (Cambridge, .Mass.: Children's Defense Fund, 
1974), p. 37T . - ~ " . 
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Discussion 



Introduct ion. In an era when urban problems by their very concentration 
capture the bulk of the public eye, the size and diversity of rural education 
may surprise man^. More than 14 million students are dispersed among over 
10,000 independ^t rural school districts. And this range and diversity 
exists after nearly a century of deliberate policies to consolidate rural 
schools into units which were large enough to adoptTTrban educational standards 
urban innovations, urban curricula, and urban-trained teachers/ Since th^re 
are physical limits to consolidation which have nearly been reached, and the 
1 imitations 'of the urban schooling model are becoming more apparent, numerous 
professionals are reconsidering the value of small schools, particularly the 
noncognitive benefits long associated with them (for example, sense of belong- 
ing, ability to participate, and thQ^close relationship possible among students 
and facujty, or between the school and the community<). As these values are 
pursued by the larger, more bureaucratic urban schools, there may well be a 
reversal of the historic policies affecting rural schools. 

. Profess ional Concern. At present the educatit)nal profession ger^erally 
does not distinguish between rural and*- nonrural educational concerns and as a 
whole devotes little attentiop to this matter. There is no Bureau or Division 
.of\Rural Education in the U.S. Office of Education, the National Institute of 
EduV^tion, Or the great^majority of State 'Education Agencies. The National 
Education Association devotes .only one-eighth of one individual's time to 
rural educational^ concerns . The National Ceo'ter ^r Education Statistics 
doesn't issue reports or compile data on the current status of^rural education. 
And a recent study 4/ indicates that there are. only six institutions of higher 
education in the country- which provide teacher training of even marginal rele- • 
vance to the unique strengths and weaknesses of rural education. 

E d u c a t i 0 n a j A 1 1 a i n m e n t . While the statistics cited initially ar^ true, 
it is^ inaccurate to portray. rural schools strictly in negative terms. Among 
the very diverse rural sy.stems are rflany rural schools which compare favorably 
in terms of educational quality with their larger and wealthier urban and 
suburban counterparts.' The broad statistics mask these successes, and tend^ to c 
divert researchers from studying the characteristics of outstanding small 
schools. Tn addition, lower levels of educational attainment among rlir^l 
children are only partially determined by the effectiveness o^-wjral schools. 
Lower educational attai nment^ aniong rural parents has also been Thown to be a 
factor affecting the achievement of rural children. 

Financial Resources. Rural communities tend to be quite pooV fn terms 'of 
both proper1>yyfealth and income compared to urban an^ suburban ones, and' are 
often unableYo finance schools adequately from local sources. A recent study 5/ 
of school finance in i:^ States acros^s the country vindicates the ^extreme ~ 
financial disadvantage of rural are^. In all 13 States, rural areas had the 
lowest amount of per pupil expenditures proportionate to thejr State and lowl 
^ ^ ^ 

4/Ivan Muse, Robert Parson, and Edward Hoppe, Rural T eacher s (Salt Lake City, 
Utah: Bric^ham. Young^Univ. , 1 975 ). ' ""^"^ ^ 

5/Jdel S. Berke, Answers to InequUy (Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Pub. 
Co. . 1974); p..95. 



rev^ue efforts. ^ ' - ^ 

Howevetp^ generating revenue is not the only difficulty. Census-defined 
rural ar6as., because of their inherent sparsity of population, often have 
additional financial burdens in transportation and high pupil costs for ' 
specialized educational programs. State-level school finance reforms and 
expanded State aid programs hav.e ten^ded to benefit ruWal school districts. 
However, Federal assistance h'as remained disproportionately low. HEW 
testimony b^ore the Senate Subcommittee on Rural. Development revealed that, 
veven though nearly one-third of the Nation's school Children and one-half of 
the Nation's poor families live in nonmetropol itan areas, only*^ll percent of 
library and materials funds, 13 percent of basi<l vocational aid, 14 percent 
of guaranteed student loan monies, 8 percent of migrant education aid, 13 
percent of dropout prevention funds, and 20 percent of bilingual education 
monies went to nonmetropol itan areas. 6/ 



Vocational Resources. Vocational fining rs^rovi'ded in rural high 
schools and also in junior colleges, which increasingly are locating in rural 
areas. And, the vocational " curricula of .these institutions is becoming more 
suited to the'demands of.modern society. For example, many junior colleges 
offer extensive training in various allied health fields such as nursjng'and 
'dental hygiene. 7/ More traditional training in mechanics and business are 
also widely offered. Moreover, opportunities to apply these skills in. 
gainful employment are also expanding in rural conmunities so^ that graduates 
have a greater opportunity than in the past to, remain in rural a^eas . "however , 
it should b€ noted that vocational agriculture remains the ,(Qcus of training 
in many smaller rural high schools (while not a growing' fje_"lt| , employment in 
agricultcf^e has stabilized in the 1970's ). ^ 

• Promising Developmeftt .'^The past decade has witnessed the advent of 
several, educational trends and reforms which^-impart a sense of hope for the 
future. Among these promising developmervfes are the creation of multidistrict 
educational service agencies, which allow srhall rural schools t^gain specia- 
lized programs, services, ar\d materials without consolidation; fhe growth of 
the community col 1 ege Movement in rural areas, which has given a broad cross- 
section of rural citizens their first ready access to higher education; and 
the emergence of several rural school improvement projects which directly 
confront the great diversity of educational nefeds, goals, and conditions 
fou»d in America's broad spectrum of rural conmunities. 

^ . . 

Whether these new developments will retain a uniquely ruraj^ orientation 
instead of trying to imitate urban models, is still an op'en quesyon. However, 
if they are successful, their potential for being of genuine assistance to 
rural schools "and rural Communities is enormous. Some of the new initiatives 
and trends in rural education are discussed in Part II, beginning on .page 78. 



6/U Sv^Congress ^Senate),* Subcommittee on Rural Development, HEW Programs 
foF Rural Americb, Committe^^Print ('Wash., D.C.: U.S. Gov. Print. Off., 1-975), 



pp. 36-61 . T h ■ • \/ 1 o 

7/Appalachia, A Journal of the Appalachian Regional Commission, Vol. y, 

NoT 4, Feb. - Mar. 1976; pp. 10-19. 



WATEI^ AND SEWER SERVICES 

Status Indicator . ' • * 

-r-: 7 

*In October 1974, 63.^ percent of all year-rouijd' hou^itrg ujiits in non- 
metropolitan areas were on .public water systems and 48.0 -percent were served b^ 
public sewer systems. < Simi lar^ figures for metropolitan areas show 91.8 percent 
of all year-round hotfSvng units sferved by public water systems, and 83.8 percent 
by public sewers. ]J This statement, hQwever, should not be interpreted as ' 
implying that, the goal for public water and sewer systems fn ruralf areas is 100 
percent'. Ttris point is explored below.'. - 

D|scus^jon * * * ^ ' 

Ror centuries, men have generally believed that public wat*r and sewer 
systems delivered better servi^:es than private (individual) systems. But few ' 
people have 'taken the time to determi^ whether this assumptio1»ji s correct, ^ 
Thus, many people still equate public\y^ms with quality, an(k_knowledgeable 
people frequently argue .that communities miWt be serv,ed by publijc itfentral) 
water and-sew^r systems to have safe and ad^uat©» services . ' / 

• ' ^ , \ >^ 

This assertionv of^ course, ma/^r ^may not be true. '^"The mere^ presence/Qf 
^centralized water or' s^er services guarantees nothing. .Watier sys^^s are 
adequate only if the water entering th^e mains is clean and po^ble. JMe mains 
must also have adequate capacity, among other things; Similarly, central ' ^ewer 
systems are considered adequate oojy i^f the lines wilT'ac^ept and^trahsport all ^ 
the sewage people wish to discharge into them. Some people go evg£K further and^ 
assume that the treatment plants afthe end of the lines must alj^ be >%idequate. 
Furtherni(^, a central system can be considered superior to a set of 'individual ' 
systems only if a superior Tev^ of ^rvice is do^livered at or below, the c'ost 
of the private systems commonly found in the immediate area. 

\r\ some^ rural are^-s where homes and businesses a^e widely dispersed," a 
centralized water or sewer facility may not do a better job at a lower priced 
Therefore, there is no reason to assume, per se, that ^the whole countr^ should , 



r 



NOTE: This paper was prepared by thej^onomic Development Division of the 
Economic Research Service, USDA. ' - - ^ ^ 

\l A "public water system" (Census Bureau def ini-tioii), is a public or private 
company supplying water from a common source to 6 or more housing units. The" 
water may be supplied by a city, county, water district, or private water com- 
pany, or it may be obtained from a well which supplies 6 or more liousiVig units, 
If a well provides water for 5 or fewer housing units,'^'it is classified as an 
Tndividual well ." • * ^ - - 

\ A^^publjc sewer" is a city, county, ^anitary district,- neighborhood , or 
subaivision sewer system. It may be operated by a government body or private 
organization. . A "septic tank or cesspool" is an underground tank or pit used 
for sewage collection and disposal. Small sewage treatment 'plants , which in 
some localities are called neighborhood septic tanks,, are' classified a^ public 



sewers. 
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be served 'by publTc water on sewer lines. In areas with polluted water supplies, 
or poor drainage, alternatives to the traditional rural well and septic tank must 
be used*to provide "adequate" water and sewer serv^ices. This might mean a cen- 
traVsystem is needed. ' But again it may not. Thus, the rational way to approach 
the problem is to determine what level of service is needed and then let the 
engineers design the least-cost facility that will provide the quantity and 
quality of service desired or considered necessary. 

Given this introduction to the problem, what do the available census figures 
suggest As happening in rural America today? In 1960, the Census Bureau collected 
a partial set of water and sewer statistics nationwide. This census was repeated 
with totaV coverage in 1970. In 1973, the Census Bureau started a new series, 
based on a special annual sampling of households. This, is part of an expanded 
effort to attempt to document changing conditions in the existing inventory of 
all housing units, and to determine what facilities are being installed in new 
housing./- This new series Is called the Annual Housing Survey.. The survey was ^ 
repeated in 1974 and 1975, but only the 1973 and 1974 data are currently avail- 
able'. The 1975 results may not be published until some time in 1 977. 

An analysis of the figures for 1970 and 1974 shows some expecfed, and some 
unexpected, variations in the proportions of nonmetropol i tan homes served by 
public systems. For example, the proportions of homes (in both metropolitan 
and nonmetropol i tan areas) served by either central water or central sewer 
systems, or both, increased slightly (see table 1). This is not surprising 
because many communities without central systems still have a need for impiyiwd^ 
services. As long as this condition exists, the total stock of housing with 
cenrtral water and sewer facilities can be expected to increase .if Federal con- 
struction assistance is available to help communities develop better systems. 

Some unexpected changes, however, have already occurred in two nonmetropol- 
itan regions--the Northeast and the South. In the Northeast, the proportion of 
hom?s served by public water systems was down yfery slightly in 1974, as was 
the proportion served by public sewer systems . "^'Similarly , the proportion of 
homes served by public sewers was also very slightly, lower in the nonmetropol itan 
areas of the South in 1974, as is shown below: 

All Year-Round Nonmetropol i tan Housing Units Having : 

Census^ r egions Publ ic water suppl ies Publ ic sewer systems 

1974 ^ 1970 ' 1974 1970 



-Percent- 



United States 63.7 

Northeast, - 64.3 

North Central ' 61 .6 

South . 61.7 

West 74.8 



61 .7^ 

65.3 
59.8 
58.5 
73.7 



48.0 

47.3 
53.6 
4?. 9 
57.4 



47.9 

48.5 
52.5 
42.1 
56.3 



The reasons for the lower proportions in the Northeast and South are un- 
known. At first it appeared that they might be caused by' the significant " 
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y Tat]f 1--AVA1 !;<bi iUv rf maicx Aid ^wer •acllitles In ^r-rcund Hoosine l^lts, 1970 a-ad 1974 



1970 



Tot ill '-niCs 



1974 



MovalnR vith public or private vaier systca 



1/ 



46.079 

n.fils 



- Thou. 



:4.:4A 



19 70-74 



Housing v^th public ecver 



2/ 



2.^29 



1974 



Change 



1974 



1970 



Change 



Thou* 



4 7,409 
15.434 



Pet . Thou- . 

91.8 41,946 
63.7 13.345 



Pet. 



91.0 
ftl.7 



Thou. 



5, '46 1 
2»0&9 



43.257 
11.637 



Pet. 



83.8 
48;0 



Thoo. 



37,834 
10.354 



Pet. 



82.1 
47.9 



Thou. 



5.423 
1.283 



New con- 
, struct i^n U 
Metro. 
Sonsctro. 

Korth^ASC 



5. 7*^8 
2.690 



6,561 
3.316 



1,273 
^26 



6,004 
2.0 75 



91.5 
62.6 



4,828 
1,62? 



91.3 
60.3 



1.176 
452 



5,523 
1.363 



84.2 
41.1 



4.430 
l.(r79 



83.8 
40 



1.093 
284 



All year round 
Metro. 
Wonaet ro. 



12.^^4; 



13,^70 
3.698 



628 
443 



12,534 
2, 378 



92 4 11,935 
64.3 2.127 



92.2 
65.3 



599 
251 



II. 130 
1.748 



82.0 
47.3 



10.457 
1.578 



80.8 
48.5 



673 
170 



Me*< cor 

5irortion V 
Kocro, 
Sonrvctro. 



375 



64 



752 
215 



88.0 
57.3 



614 
158 



fW,I 
50.8 



138 
52 



670 
132 



78.4 

35.2 



536 
112 



76.9 
36.0 



134 
20 



Korlh Cent ral 



All /ear round 
f>t ro. 
Nor.ic t ro . 

V^v con- 
struct ;on 2' 
Metro " 
Kocin^t ro . 



12. K..' 
6.511 



1.359 



"i*?** footocttfs m end of tablr 



l.f)05 
540 



iM 



11,643 
4,343 



1. 176 
432 



88.4 
61.6 



86.5 
59.3 



10,629 
3.894 



991 
304 



87. 
59,? 



ft5.7 
54.1 



1,014 
44S 



185 
128 



11,280 
3.779 



1,138 

325 



85. 7 
53.6 



83.7 
44.6 

V 



171 
20 



943 
231 



83.6 
52.5 



81.5 
41.1 



1.109 
359 



94 



Continued" 
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-AviilAiv. Iity of Waier and S^w^r rarll'tles 1- YPir -round '^ouSini Unl.n. I97p d»i6 19M .rcntinu^d 



It CI 



10 74, 



. change 



- - - Thou. 



Hoi:5lnR vlth public or private wrtf^r aysfco 



1974 



1970 



Change 



Thcu. 



Pet. 



Thou. 



1974 



Thou. 



Pel 



1<*70 



Thou. 



Pet. 



Sputh^^ 



1 .,00^ 



I3. W 



S.4 V> 



2.1.V 



'10.918 79 2 
4,425 41.9 



0.041 ^ 77 9 - i ,T?' 
3.90f^ 42 ] 517 



K*v con- 
5truetlon 3/ 
»<etro- 
Noiioetro. 



1.02^ 



i,M7 



^04 

324 



7, "jnzs 
l.ri69 



91.5 1»75« 



63.0 



8W) 



01 .4 
fi2.7 



S4^ 
180 



'2.037 80.9 
66f- W.5 



1^70 81.6 
570 40.6 



467 
96 



West. 



All vcAr round 
?>tfo 
Moonctfo. 

Slew con- 
struction * 1/ 
Hciro. 
Xonoctro. 



0. 37.' 



1,51J 



n . n • 

?,0)^ 



1,<*20 



u ;45 

361 



72 



in. 709 
• 2.I9S 



1.775 
35« 



96.3 a. 987 
74.8 • U895 



97.0 1»466 
73.8' 281 



95.9 1,722 



73.7 



97.0 
68.0 * 



300 



300 
77 



9,929 69.3 
1.685 57.4 



1.677 
240 i^S 



3,165 87.1 
1.448 '56.3 



1,380 92.3 
167 40.4 



1,764 
237 



73 ' 



^ X 'public w.iccr ^/Htfi " U demed in Jt-xt footnote 1 o£ this paper 

2/ A '* publtc srwcr " def Ineti In i^xi f^tnv'tc 1 of thin paper ^ 
3/ Units hulli 1970-73 
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expansiorKof metropolitan boundaries between 1970 and T974--that is, that the 
decreases might be caused by definitional .changes. But the source documents 
specifically state that th^ area coverage^'s based on 1 970 metropolitan defini- 
tions, not 1973 or 1974 definitions. 2/ 

Ruling out definitional causes, the unexpected- variations in the propor- 
tions with public systems reflect ei thej::^ random samplti^ errors or actual 
variations in the types of facilities found in new housing, or in old housing 
that is about to be removed. At any rate, some unexpected forces appear to be 
affecting the proportions of housing served by public facilities in different 
-parts of the country. ^ * . ^ • * 

# • . 

A review of the figures reported for new construction, for both 1970 and 
1974, presents an even more'confusing picture. First of all, in new unitsXjn 
both 1970 and 1974 there was slightly a^lower frequency 6f public facilities 
than in the existing stock of housing: 'Furthermpre , the proportion of new 
Housing being equ1::)::)ed with public water facilities was lower in the South in 
1974 tnaFi in 1973, and the Drooortion equipped with public sewers was --lower in 
the nbnneLro::cl i tan areas of both the Northeast and South in 19/4: 

: i ev^^ Cons t^LiCted Nonmetropol i tan Housing Units Having : ^ 

Census regions Publ ic w ater, supplies Public sewer systems- 

1974 1970 15^4 1970 

--- •• Percent ' 

United States , /^.6 



Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



57.3 
59.3 
61.9 
73.8 



60.3 

50.8 
54.1 
62.7 
68.0 



41.1 




40.1 
36.0 

loTT 

40.4 



These data suggest that" either the numbers have significant errors in them 
or that new -hofiies are frequently built without public systems' and -then, as the 
water mains or sewer lines are extended into the "new subdivisions, the conver- 
sions to publ ic faci 1 i ties are made soon thereafter. Another plausible hypothe- 
sis might be that a trend toward fewer public facilities i.s already showing up 
in the sample statistics. If this is the case, the proportions for the total 
inventory o"f housing mfiy begin to declir\e over the^next few, years, which could 
mean that the inventory of nonmetrqp.ol itan housing'served by public water 
systems cOiTld very well remain near 60 percent I'or the next few years. The 
comparable proportipn served by public sewers would probably r.emain in .the 40* 
to 50 percent range for nonmetropol i^an housin'g over the next few years. 



' There are two other changes that appear to be occurring simultaneously 
that are more definite and more clearly pasitive. The number and proportion of 



2/ U.S. Census Bureau, Current -Housing Reports ,' Annual Housing Survey, 1973 
and 1974. ' • . ~ 

* 4 - 



oonmetropol ttan housing units served by facilities other than public or private 
water and sewer systems are definitely decreasing. In other words the number 
of people depending directly on lakes, springs, rivers, and streams for water 
supplies, and the number depending on outdoor privies for sewage disposal, are 
declining. And this appears to be a good sign, because both public and private 
systems are generally considered to be more sani tary ^than most of the alterna- 
tives. Similarly, it appears to be easier to monitor controlled systems, whether 
public or private, than the more pr;imitive facilities so widely used in- the past. 

Data analyzed for this paper do not say- anything about sewer and water 
system conditions or need for upgrading. This situation should be corrected 
soon as a result of data gathered by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Specifically, by February 1977, data from the 1976 Sewer Needs Survey will be 
available. This information can be used to develop national estimates of rural 
peeds for sewer facilities. In addition, EPA estimates that it will have com- 
pleted its national rural water study by December 1977. This study will analyze 
the quality and availability of water to persons living in unincorporated places 
or in communities of 2,500 or less. . • 
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SOLID- WASTE MANAGEMENT 

Status Indicators 

The rT?09^ recently available national data on solid waste collection and 
disposal operations aire from a county-level survey. ]_/ These data show that: 

*Twice as i)ian^ metropol i tan counties as nOnmetropol i tan cpunti es-77;7.0 , 
percent vs. 44.3 percent of counties surveyed—controlled solid waste activities 
within thei r municipal i ty. ' . 

^Nonmetropol i tan counties burned refuse at a rate of incidence more than 
twice as high as for metropolitan counties--18. 3 percent for nonmetropol i tan 
respondents vs. 8,8 percent for metropolitan counties. This situation primarily 
occurred in the Western States, where air' pol lution is relatively less of a 
problem. ' ^ ' ' ^ ' 

*As would be expected, nonmetropol i tan counties had a greater^^l andtjj)l life^ 
expectancy than m&tropolitan counties, , > 

*0f all counties with responsibility for sludge disposal , *signi ficantly 
fewer nonmetropol i tan counties disposed of their sludge through. land appl icati;>n, 
using instead traditional landfill methods (14.7 percent of nonmetropol i tan 
counties applied sludge to land vs. 20. *6 percent of metropolitan respondents). 

*Under section 208 of the Federal jjJater Pollution Control Act, sludge-- 
the •major residual fron waste water treatment' pi ants--wcfs being considered in . 
the water quality management plarTs f^r^'orTlV 22.7 percent of nonmetropol i tan 
counties surveyed, vs, 15,3 percent for metropolitan gounty respondents. 

*Fewer nonmetropolitan counties reported using leachate (water contaminant) 
controls at their landfill sites--37.0^ percent of nonmetropolitan counties vs. 
46.5 percent metropolitan. . ' 

*While low proportions of .both m^tropo^l i tan ^nd nonmetropolitan counties 
are rnvolyed jn resource recovery, thej^roportion is much lower for nonmetro- 
pol i tan counties. 

*Only 20.9p.Qrcent of the nonmetropolitan counties surveyed reported- that \ 
they plan to become involved Jn resource recovery programs nn the future, vs. 
36.7 perd^t of metropolitan counties. \ ^ 



]_/ This paper was prepared by the Rural DeveTSfjment Service,* USDA, and Thomas 
Bulger and Patricia Johnson .National Association of Counties (NACO). It 
presents data from,*a'nd conclusions based on, a county-level survey conducted by 
NACO in mid-1976 in cooperation witii the Environmental Protection Agency's Office 
of Solid Waste |janage^^^FlP-ro.grams, Surveyed were 17.4 percent of__thie Nation' s 
counties. In t.he metropolitan, or SMSA, category, 177 counties--or 27.3 percent 
of all metropolitan counties--were surveyed. In the nonmetropolitan category, 
362 counties were surveyed, ^ or 14,7 percent of all nonmetropolitan counties. 
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x lJiseussion 

Based on the NACO survey, there are" indications that nonmetropol i tan 
counties lag behind metropolitan counties in general solid waste disposal 
operations., In addition to the stati^j^cal findings given above, interviews 
with the respondents produced support fo>-tiiis statement. For e'^ample, respond- 
ents in .nonmetropol itan counties exhii)ited a^ecided lack of aw'arerress of 
potential leachate 'problems and associated necXssary leachate contihol^s. Many 
respondents did not know the meaning of the terfk leachate and, when it was ^ 
explained, they then did not know what methods ot\^ control are available to 
combat the problem. Most respondents who said they did not use any controls 
veiced a'feeling that since no instances of containination had come to their 
attention, they must not have any leachate problems. Moreover,, the 37.0 percent 
nonmetropol i tan proportion that did employ leachate controls ynay be an over- 
statement", since nonmetropol itan counties:' interpretations 0/ controls were 
'looi^ly defined,, and respondents indicated less awareness of avciilable control 
technology than the percentage of affirmative responses might. indicate. In 
most Instances y control was limited to periodi(\^soi 1 testing as opposed to 
employment of adequately engineered moni toring-wel 1 s at landfill sites. 

Another area for concern relates to resource recovery. As indicated , ' 
earlier, resource recovery activity was minimal in both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan counties, but in nonmetropol i tan counties current aqtivity in-this 
. 'area as well 'as concern about itj^^r^e future was -barely present. In each 
category of resource recovery technique explored (such a.s separate collections, 
compo^iing, and methane gas recover;y.)^ nonmetropol i^tan counties had bareJy 
considered resource recovery as an alternative to their disposal of solid 
waste. Nonmetropol itan respondents attributed their lack of interest ^in resource 
recovery to a lack of economic incentives required to justify implementation of 
resource .recovery^ programs. Included in this overall reasoin are a general lack 
of stable markets fOr recovei^^d products, the fact that resource recovery 
programs require extensive startup' capital as well as |>f^cfessional expertise 
beyond the present resout::ces of most nonmetropol i tan counties, and thejfact 
that the lower population o^si ty £lus the relative abundance of land for ^ 
landfill in nonmetropol i tan cOunt^'es removes pressure for finding alt/rnatives 
to traditional disposal rrethods. . - 




These same factors most 1 ikely account as well for the fact that^not only 
are fewer nonmetropol i tan counties presently involved in resource recovery, but 
fewer also'planHo become involved in ^it, ^ is shown below: 



Resource R^overy 
Technique 



Performing Now , Pla/is to Implement in 5 Years 
Nat'l Avg. Metro, Nonmetro. Nat'l Avg. Metro. NonmetrQ. 



-Percent- 



Separate Collections - 


•8. 


7 


12 


..4 


6.9 


10 


8 


15.8 ' 


8. 


3 


Composting 


3. 


0 


6 


.2 


1.4 . 


3 


3 


1.7 


0 

6. 


3 


Methane Gas Recovery 


-2 






.6* 


.0 


2. 


0 


5.6 




3* 


jShreddi ng 


3. 


3 ■ 


6 


8 




• 7 


8 


19. '8 


1. 


9 


Incineration for Res. 
Recovery from Incin- 
erator Residue 


1 


1 . 


2 


.8 


to 

.3* 


4 


5 


9.6 


1. 


9 


Supplemental Fue"! 
^Generation 




7 . 


' 2 


.3 


. .0 ■ 


8 


7 


' 23.2 


1. 


7 



*One respond:^t only. 

^The rural ^setting, also accounts for the lower use of -sludge on land within 
ynonmetropol itan counties. In many instances, Sludge can be-applied to farmland, 
but nonmetropol itan counti.es--with their lower population density and greater 
availability of landfill sites--do not yet seerti pressed to use sludge this way 
as an alternative disposal method. Instead, they are opting for the swipler 
and cheaper traditional , disposal method of landf.il 1 ing. ^ Although the nonmetro- 
pol itan population is now growing more rapidly than the metropolitan population, 
• it js* interesting to note that'when nonmetropql itan counties were -asked whether, 
^ their disposal methjDds will remain the same in the future, 57 percent envisioned 
no change (vs. 58. 3*^ percent nationally and 60 percent for the metropolitan 
counties surveyed). ^ ^ > > - 

. A potentially serious problem area explored in the survey is hazardous 
wastes.' Nonmetropolitan county^ responses indicate that hazardous wastes is the 
least understood area ^6f ^o.lid waste disposal. "The majority of nonmetrop6l i tan 
respondents .(and metropolitan respondents also) indicated they wouldn't knpw 
how to identify hazardous waste- or know how to^ deal with it if it w^re ^ 
identified. In nonmetropol i tan co d| | fee s. this awareness situation is further/ 

tha?*since^np hazardous waste problem hcid^ 



amplified by the generafl fe^|«^ha 



come to their attention, as 



1 1 tan coil 



re must not be any. 
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The greater landfill 1 ife expectancy in nonmetropol itan countiesyis a 
positive factor that contributes* to the current nonmetropol itan solid was.te 
disposal situation. The county landfilTlife expectancy picture as based on 
survey findings, is as follows: ' * 



s 


1 oc c f i\A n 
1 y^i*.^- 

6.0' * 




? 


3 1 4 


16-2S yrs 


26-SO yrs • 


50-100 yrs 


Mor*e than 
100 yrs. 


Ndt County Av 


1 7 




1 ft 

1 J . O t 


4.1-1 




Metrppo n tan 
County Av, 


8 3. 


23 




31 4. 


' 17,81 


12.4^ 


3.0'^ ^ 


2A% 


Nonmetropo)! tan 
County Av 


4.9t 


14 


1; 


. 31 4 


. 24.5'i 


14.4% 


4.6% 


1.2% 



Within the area of solid waste financing, the survey found that signifi- 
cantly more nonmetropol itan counties than metro counties had used general 
revenue sharing funds .(GRSF) for their solid waste systems--61 . 3 percent of 
the nonmetropol itan counties surveyed vs. 40.7 percent^f the betropol i tan 
counties. The higher dependence of nonmetropol i tan counties on GRSF most 
likely resOtts from the lower tax base in such counties and competing needs 
. an^ffg riam^j/^ous county programs. - • . , ^ 

Two positive findings were related to the use of GRSF by nonmetropol itan 
counties. First, those nonmetropol i tan counties that have us-ed GRSF for their 
solid waste programs generally operated better solid waste systems than non- 
metropolitan counties that had not used such funds for these programs. This 
finding is based on longer life expectancies at GRSF-using counties' landfill 
sites, lower incidence of planned burning of r^p^e (as opposed to accidental 
fisres), and greater- leachate and other envi rorTmental controls-in their 
programs. , \ ^ 

Second, nonmetropoVi tan counties that tused GRSF foi^ solid waste programs 
were more involved in intergovernmental arrangements for solid' waste disposal^. 
Such arrangements are believed by many people concerned with solid waste 
programs to hold promise for rural areas that can*t afford to ruri^innoyative or 
even^ adequate programs on their own. Intergovernmental' partici pation in 
disposal activities is generally seen as a means to increase volume, and could 
also spur lower cost, more economically feasible resource /^covery programsr in 
low population/volume areas. . In fact, many of the nonmetropoj i tan and metro- 
politan .counties in 'the survey, wten commenting on the lack of involvement in 
resource recovery, voiced a feel-ing j^fhat if intergovernmental disposal agree- 
ments could be achieved and sufficient volurpe 'geneVated, more resource 
recovery. efforts would be likely. 

It should be noted that with the passage of the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act pf 1976, States and municipalities must amend existing legislation 
if. nece^ssary to- allow municipalities to enter into longnerm solid waste agree- 
ments.. Legislative' changes should be forthcorhing within, a number o'f S.tates, 
which will allow for the .development of 20- to 30-year intergovernmental 
contracts^ that will facilitate resource recovery pr.pgrams. 



The foregoing presents a picture for one point during mid-V976, since 
the absence of national time series data^ on solid waste disposal in nonrp^tro- 
politan areas precludes any reporting on' progress or lack of progress ov^ a 
recent time period in terms that gan be statistically supported. ^However, it 
can be said) that with the Solid Waste Disposal Act ePf 1965 as amended by the 
Resource Recovery Act of 1970,^ and the Resource ConservatlAO and Recovery Act 
of 1976, solid waste problems in this country are receiving Pfederal attention 
heretofore primarily given to other environmental problems such as watec ar^d 
air pollution. And under this legislation, State solid waste agenci es haVe^^ 
been created with the result that State and, gradually, loca-1 laws and regula-^ 
tions are being put into effect to prohibit unsouod solid waste practic^ts >ide- 
.spread in the past. . - ^ 

i . . 

Results from the 1 976 county survey repgrted on here point up -^trou|ft|Some 
areas in the nonmetropol i tan sector that the new a,ct will be ifnpOrtantQ^ 
addressing. For example, survey results and interViewing of respondents lead, 
to the conclusion that nonmetropol i tan counties are unaware of some' of the 
serious implications surrounding inadquate solid^waste disposal (such as 
ground water contaminat.ion ) . Many of the nonmetropol i tan ^ respondents viewed 
changes to their solid waste programs as being too costly and too difficuH 
to justify, since environmental problems have not yet surfaced. This ^orienta- 
tion to the present--whi le not surprising in'^ny governmental unit experiencing 
rising costs and increased service demands--n1ay prove costly to^tbose nonmetro- 
pol itan communities experiencing or facing the renewed population growth 'th^t 
is occurj^ing in numerous rural areas in the^70*s, and has negaUve iipplic-a- ' 
tions for energy-related problems in thi's comtry. 



PUBLIC PASSENGER' TRANSPORTATION 

» 

Status Indicators 

Detailed national statistics on rural passenger pub! ic transportation 
systems conunue to be unavailable. However, the Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration (UMTA) of the Department of Transportation has contracted for 
the conduct. of. surveys of local public transportation in small cities a<id rural' 
areas. "This is the first attempt ever made even to determirie tKe number or ^ 
vehiclesj> ancU separate systems presently in operation. Because public transpor- 
tation im small cities and rural areas is often either quite informal or oart 
of some other publ ic service operation, information is extremely difficul^-^to 
collect." y With this in mind, the following material is presented^as a brief 
overview oK^lie status of rural public transit, with focus on some important 
issues to be considered in, any discussion of this subject. 

iTdespread automobile owpership by rural Americans is facilitated by an 
e^ensiv&s^ network of highway^ The automobile and road system have been instru- 
?ntal in reducing the isolation of rural famil.ies. However, the 1974 Annual 
)using Survey showe^^ibefx 15 percent of occupied housing units in ftonmetropoli- 
t^SmTrr^a's had no a<5cess to an automobile (although some 'had acce5s to a light'' 
truck)X^d thus/are almost totally "transportation deprived." The elderly, 
p6or, ana"irfi-&ein ed are particularly 3>^advpmtaged. ..Numerous small, specialized 
and general use public transit services Ifre being established to address this 
situation. Many of these services and systems have been aided by various pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. 

C*Intercity bus service--the most common form of public^/trarfeit in rural 
as--js inaccessible to many rural residents. In a sample of 25 cities of 
2,500-3^^{M population, 24 had some level of intercity serviceVbut even in 
areas where\such service is relatively extensive, the majority of households 
are too fSryfrom the route stops to malce convenient use of the bus. Although 
mos* citj^wij^h a^population over 2,500 are stillVerv^by intercity bus, the 
number of routes serviced continues to decline and the bus service does net 
provide the^frequency of service needed by rural residents to reach critical 
services and places of employment. IJ ^ 



^ NOTE: This paper was prepared by ,the Rural Development Service and the Eco- 
nomic Development Division of the Economic Research Service, USDA. ^ 

,]] Assistant Secretary for ^Policy, Plans, an<Ij3Jk:^national Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, in letter to A'ssistant'^cretary for' RuraV'Development, 
USDA, Oct.. 26, 1976. 

. 2/ Rural Passenger Transpoctation--State-of-the-Art Overview, U.S. Department 
of Transportation, bet. 1976, p. 4. Available from Chief, Qffice of Technology 
Sharing, U.S. Department of Transportation, lVans4X)rtation Systems Center, 
Kendall Square, Code 151, Cambridge, Mass. 02142. 
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*Ran passenger service in rural aV^eas is oriented toward traffic between 
major cities and towns. Reliance on ratfroads for local transportation declined 
dramatically during the first half of this century with the introduction of all- 
weather roads, cars, and. byses. Hence, .few rural residents today rely upon 
railroads for their public transportation needs. When the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation (AMTRAK) assumed control over most of the intercity 
passenger service in 1970, most of which was no longer economic, there were 
significant cutbacks in rail passenger service* Only the corridors connecting 
22 large urban areas are now serviced 'by AMTRAK: Most rural residents 
live in these corridors and therefore do not. have use of 'thef service. 3/ 



Discussion 

"The transportation needs of our rural citizens have not recently had the 
visible political attention of urban areas, perhaps in part because some of the 
Federal concerns, such as air *pol lution and congestion, are not as prevalent' in 
rural areas. Consequently, less has been done at the Federal "level to formulat^ 
a coordinated rural transportation' pel icy to meet today's needs." 4/ HoweverT^ 
governmental and nongovernmental concern about rural public transportatieff is 
increasing. A sampling of evidence of this includes: the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry's 1975 hearings on Legi slatioif to Solve the Growing 
Crisis in Rural Transportation (partly devoted to public passenger transporta- 
tion); the Department of Transportation's October 1976 publishing of the impor- 
tant resource book "Rural Passenger Transportation--State- of~*the Art Overview"; 
The National Mass Transportation Act of 1974, which authorized $5Qp million for 
a non-urbanized area capital assistance. program; the Rural Highway Tubl io Trans- 
portation Demonstration f^rogram; the November 1976 National Symposium on Trans- 
portation for Agriculture and Rural America; thg UMTA survey of local transpor- 
tation mentioned above; and the rapidly increasing number of special rural 
public transportation projects in localities across the Nation. 

In mtich of the attention being given to rura? passenger transportation and 
to other rural issues as well, transportation inadequacies are seen as central 
to the quali ty-of-1 ife problems of certain population groups. For example, 
transportation difficulties may cause some elderly rural persons to ignore 
early wVning signals of medical problems. Other deprivations include , diffi- 
culty in taking advantage of job opportunities or participating in manpower 
services-, such as job training pro-ams. 

In addition to these practical problems, many rural people are not able to 
easily move around to activities' people, and places. A sense of personal 
independence. is especially important to the elderly and the handicapped, yet 
ttiese are two of the groups most 'affected by the rural passenger transportation - 
gap. . ' ' ^ 

The i^sue of^ public transit for the transportation-deprived poptilation is 
one that makes appeals on the taxpayers' purse, their feelings about helping 

3/ Ibid. ^ 

4/ A Statement of, National Transportation Policy by the Secretary of Tfans- 



portation, Sept. 1 7, 1975, p. 28, 
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others, and their faiJ]M:tTat. the community at large will benefit directly when 
more people have access to tqansportation". In many communities, residents are 
viewing transit; as a public service and are absorbing the higher costs after 
expiration of any Federal or. State fundirig of demonstration projects. However, 
in other communities, taxpayers asked to weigh ttie community benefits of public 
transit against an hicreased financial responsibility have been reluctant to 
take on the higher costs. ' ' 

Increasingly, passenger transportat^n is being considered as an element 
in national policy on rural and urban development. Thus, it should be planned 
in coordination with other Federal Vucal and urban development programs. 6/ 
Clearly, the recent demographic revival in ^ small town and rural America has 
been affected by the increased ability of most rural people to get to jobs and 
other essential activities without chan^ng th^ir places of residence. Moreover, 
it is not an exaggeration to suggest tha^E^^J^ssenger transportation is a key 
element in the social and economic structure of the rural community and V^'ffects . 
its place in the •economy and society of the Nation as a whole. 



5/ The experiences of a number of conmunities- trying to solve their public 
transportation problems are documented in "Small City Transit Characteri stic< 
An Overview" and 'other, companion reports issued by UMTA on case studies. Qp> 
transit service in^ 13 smal L communi ties and rural areas of the'lTntted Stafes. 
The Overview is Report No. lJMTA-MA-06-0049-76-1 . The 13 sefiarate r^pWs are 
numbered yMTA-MA-06-0044-76-2 through -14, respectively, "for Amherst, f&s.,; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Bremerton, Wash.; Chapel Hill, N.C.; East Chicago, Inc 
El Cajon, Calif.; Eugene/Springfield, Oreg:;-Evansvine, Ind.; Merced, Calif.; 
_M,errjlV His^c.f Sudbury^ Mas^^. ;^ West port:, Conn^ and lenia.,..(lhiQ. .„Jhe docu- 
ments are available through the National Technical Information Service, \ 
Springfield, Va. 22161. '1 • • \ if 

6/ This position is similar to that^expressed Dy Secretary William 'T. Coleman, 
Jr., in- his 1975 statement of National Transportation Policy. 



' TRANSPORTATION INFRASTRUCTURE \ , 

Status Indicators 

^ ^Between fiscal years 1960 and 1975, the Interstate Coinmerce Comm^sion 
granteti^permission for abandonment of 22,833 miles of railroad, most of which 
connected nonmetropol i tan areas to the intercity-inters^tate rail network. Th^ 
reduced available miles of linehaul railroad from 218,000 miles in 1960 to le^s 
than 200,000 in 1976. 1/ 

/ " • . . ' - : 

*Rural areas '**-91 6,000 miles of unsurfaced roads in 1962 had declined tb 
740,000 by 1972 and the 2,229,000 miles of surfaced roads in 1962 had risen to , 
2,433,000 by 1972. Nonetheless, 30 percent of the 692,000 miles of collector 
(feeder-type) roads in rural areas sti^were gravel or uripav^ed in 1970 and 
another 28 percent had low-type pavemeVit. 2 / ^ ' • 

*More than three-f i f ths' of all rural arterial arid c'ol lector ^roads were 
^ identified by the States as deficient in^some respect in 1970, but in terms of 
1967 dollar valuers, capital spending on rural rtj^ds by State and local govern-, 
ments (includin^allotmen^^nd Federal funds) declined, steadily from $6,239 
•million in 1970 to $3,978 mfllio^n 1975; and for maintenance, from $2,70Q 
million in 1970 to 52,539 nillio#nn 1 975. Speruljng on rurhl rOads ^s a per- 
cent of total highway spending decreased si i ghtly"over the period, going f'r^ ' 
- 63 percent In 1970 to 60. percent in 1 975. Vhe' increasing economies of large 
trucks for rural transportatitm and the increasing abandonment of rural rail- 
roads are likely to cau^e stri»urally deficient bri.dges on rural roads to 
become more noticeable, in the next several years.. 3/ 

*Df the 231,908 bridges inventoried and classified Dn ^the Federal-aid 
highway system as of December 1975, 7,629 were considered^ structural ly deficient 
'and 27,067 functionally obsolete, by the Federal ^Highway Adminis£ratiori^ Some 
32,874 bridges were consider^^Nto'be \xk such condition that- they should be load 
posted. 4/ Little is known a^ut the -condition and safety of the more. than 
200,000 bridges not on or crossing the Federal-aid highway system.* 



NOTE: This paper was (prepared by the National Economic Analysts Division of 
th^ Economic Research Service, USDA. ^ ^ 




V Interstate Commerce Conmission Annual Reports, various y,ears; and Yeatfboo^ 
of' Railroad Facts, Assoc. Am. Railroads, Wash., D.C.*, 1976, 

2y R^ral areas here and in the following paragraph are defined as ' open country 
an? pTa'ce? of 5',000Tpopu1atron or'less. ^S^rceT ^Mighwafy StiXl^stics ,^ll7S. Dept. 
Trans., Wash., O.C., 1962 and 1972. - * ^ 'V 

3/ Highway Statistics, and 1974 National Highway Needs Report, D.S. DeRt.V 
TraHs., Hash., D.C.^ ' 

\l Unpublished data obtained frogi State Highway Planning Division-, Bureciu of^ 
Public Roads, tiffice of Highway Planning, U.S, Department of Transportation (data 
coll^'ted for 1972 National Highway Needs Report). - ^ 
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^Airports increased in number from 1963"to 1973; both those with runway 
lights and those with paved runways, but authorized service** exi sted at fewer 
points 'in 1973: 

Total airports on ' Authorized for Certified air carier 
Year record with FAA service servi ce (actual ) 

8 ^ 

1963 , 8,814 ' 570 551 

\ 1973 12,700 . 505 505 



Source: FAA Statisticcil Handbook of Aviation, U.S. Dept. Trans., 

*li/ash., D.C. , 1974. 

' « ^ 

The recent rapid growth of the so-called commuter airl ines implies that 

there will be further reduction of airports served* by c^ertified carriers. This 

does not necessarily mean less satisfactory service'for rural areas. 

*Inland rivers are important arteries for agricultural and Qther bulky low- 
valued .products moving from rura'l areas. Navigation on some sections of rivers 
requires dams and locks, and some of these are^^old and becoming hazardous to 
transit. Conditions of .the 29 locks and dams on the upper Mississippi and the 
seven locks on the Illinois River are of special concern to agriculture.. 



Discus^sion ^ * ^ 

The^ bankruptcy of the Penn Central and several smaller railroads in the 
Midwest *and Northeast regions in the early V970''s ushered in concern for the 
financial well-^being of railroads to a positron of high national priority. 
Among other adverse factoVs, low-density, uneconomic mileage vJas identified a^s 
a drain on the viability of railroads. Studies in the Midwest-Northeast 
identified the rural mileage cohsider^ed to be uneconomical, and impact analyses 
conducted, |Dy numerous organizations found that ,ad\;erse* impacts from abandonment 
of low-density rura^l lines were, in aggregate, limited. In many instances, those 
agricultural shippers .using^ rail service appeared likely to have to absorb 
increased transportation costs occasioned by abwidonment; for others, increased 
transportation cOsts appeared lik'ely to be borne by farmers or the local 
communities. " " ^ 

The Rail Revi taTization and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 (P.L. 94-210) 
modified conditijons- to be considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
deciding whether to authorize line abandonment, and provided for some Federal 
assistance in subsidizing nonviable' but essential lines. This Act requii^ed the 
Secretary of Transportation ta submit a comprehensive report on the anticipated 
effect, including tbe environmental impact, of any abandonments ^of lines of 
railroad and any discontinuances of rail service outside the MiSwest and . 
Northeast./ . ^ ' 
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The analysis for that report resulted in an estimate that some 18 percent 
of the mileage in .the remaini^ng 31 States consis-ts of potentially uneconomic 
light density lines, accounting for 2.4 percent of total carloads 'in the 31 
States. 'Although 10 percent of agricultural carload .originations and tenPrina- 
tions occurred on these potentiaTly uneconomic lines, severa*l other studies have 
indicated some ,gains in efficiency from consolidating shipments onto fewer lines. 
It thus seems unlikely that rural development in communities other than farm 
trading centers would suffer serious -adverse effects from abandonments of low- 
density rail lines outside the Midwest-Northeast. Nonetheless, specific^ study 
for communitieS| faced with abandonment proposals could identify exceptions to ^ 
the oatterns "fcT^nd in the flidwest and Northeast. 

A5 mentioned earlier, slightly reduced resources went into rural, road 
constructi'Sn and maintenance "between 1 970 and 1975. In part, this is tied to 
the method of financing highway expenditures, particularly at State levels. 
Funds generated pnnanly by fixea taxes oer gallon of fuel did not grow in the 
1970's at the same, rate as m earlier decades,. and inflation i,n construction and 
maintenance costs was "^asrer than tne growth in^trust fund receipts. Another 
part of the explanation xay lie in tne coroletion oT major rural projects on the 
Interstate Highway Systeqi. 'he lower traffic densities on rural roads may make 
It more feasible to <defer rural construction and maintenance projects than U \ 
is for the high-dens I ty 'urban jystem. , \ 

.The importance of adequate transoortation access to agricultural and other 
rural development is not easily assessed, transportation is a rfecessary con- 
dition of develiDpment , but its presence is not enpugh to insure '(Ji&velopment. 
The post-1970 growth of population and jobs in rural areas, the improvement j' n . 
housing, and other indicators discussed in thi^ report signify the -adequacy of 
rura> transportatio,-i to supoort these levgls. Nonetheless, the*trends found in 
railroad mileages, spending on rural highways, numbers of airports with certified 
service, an*d waterway efficiency are causes for concern by those directing . 
efforts aimed at fur-thenng rural development. The strong roles of highways in 
both agncuTtural narKeting and in nanufactun ng plant location make it especially 
important that rural ni ghv/ays~Tecei ve adequate resources for serving these roles. 
The heavy use of locks and dams on the Mississippi River by agriculture also 
impjies a substantial stake in decisions on the maintenance of this water 
transportation systen. 

i ^ — 
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FIRE PREVENTION. AND 'CONTROL 

Status Indicator ^ * 

Adequate nationa,! statistical data to define the rural fire proWem^and 
to indicate areas of progress or lack of progress are not yet available/ 
However, there are many i ndications^ of a continuing, serious rural fire prob- * 
lem and of i^ncreasi/ig ef^^orts -to improve the situation. The rural fire 
problem is discussed below, and Federal initiatives to help rural conmunities , 
in meeting this problem are discjiissed in Part II, beginning on'page34. 



Discussion 

According to studies Dy the National f%e 'Prevention and Control Admini- 
stration {U.S. DeoarUT^ent o^ Comrterce) and others, the United States has the 
nighesi per capita rates fires, fire losses, and fire deaths. ]_/ A dis- 
pro*Dor tionately la^ge oar: 0"" this Drobler falls on the rural resident, for 
exarole, as- '^epc^tec i'^ t'^e 'hira Annual Report, nonmetroool i tan residents 
nave significantly create^ ^^'i ^e. f atal 1 ty rates than metropol i tan residents, 
according to data ^ror ^Ea's Center for Health Statistics. 2/ Other pvicience 
of tne relatively greater ^^re orobler: in rural areas includes the Oregon State 
Fire Marshal's 1975 report showing that average fire losses in unprotected 
rural areas averaged almost $10,000 per fire, compared* wi th 51,700 to $2,800 
in cities and towns witn recognized fire departments. Average loss as a 
percent of total value was 20.9 percent in unprotected areas vs. only 5,9 
percent,,statewide. Insurance pay-outs were 17.8 percent of policy^lues, 
compared witn^ 5*^ pe'^cent. s tatewi de . 3/ 

Tne^Oregon aata ^urtner snow th^t properties in the farming sector of the 
State's rural areas '^ad -^'ucn r^re severe losses than all properties statewide*-.^ 
While the ratio of sound >oss to value for all properties was only 5.9, percent 
in 1975, it was ^^4.7 percent for Darns and stables, 41.5 percent for farm 
equipr.ent, and as men as 99.3 percent and 100 percent for potato storage and 
agricultural storage. ^' ' ' - 



c 

NOTE: This paoer was prepared in cooperation with the National Fire Safety 
and Research Office and tne National Fire Data Center, both in the National 
Fire Prevention and Control Administration, .and the Forest .Service, USDA. 

V David. Harlow, International Fir^ Losses 1974, Fire Journal, Nov. 1975, 
Vol. 69, No. 6, NFPA, Boston, Mass., p. 43. 

2/ Cited in America Surmng , Report of^ the National Commission on Fire Pre- 
vention and Control, b.-S.^Govt. Print. Off., Wash.,'D.C.; 1973, p. 93. 

3/ Annual Statistical Report for CalendaV Year 1975, O^regon State Fire 
'larshal, Sal em,* Ore.., 1 976, pd. 70-7^. 

^ 4/ Ibid, pp. 79 et sea. Last 3 percentages based* on limited number of cases. 
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A lack of manpower, ^ equipment, t^a^n^n^, and 'communications' apparatus is 
among aspects of the .rural fire problem particularly noted by applicants for 
fire protection grants under a pilot program authorized by the Rural Develop- 
ment Act. ^Published surveys indicate that rural fire departments have less 
hose, smaller pumping engines, and less breathing apparatus than recognized 
national standards require. 5/ In some communUi es , firefighters must buy 
their own protective equipf«i€nt out of their own pockets. Many rely on dona- 
tions from the public for capital expenditures- for stations and apparatus. 
Most rural firefiahters are volunteers, and few of them can afford, to take 
time off from their jobs to attend needed comprehensive training frograms 6/ 
or to make needed Hre safety inspections. All of these problems are iliost 
acute in areas wher^ poverty is a factor. ^ 

Even worse off are. the rural areas that have no fire protection beyond 
the individual family's own good sense and the implements they jnay have for 
lighting a fire. Beyond the fact that such areas have no trained forces for 
rescuing innabita^nts fron a'fire and fignting the fire, the absence of a local 
fi'^e departJ^ent '^.eans th^y also lack access to one of the primary mea^ns of 
learning about "^i^e prevention and none rire safety. 

Fire in forests and wildlands is another part of the rural fire problem 
ana one that tnreatens to become worse as 'more homesites ^re built ^n wild- 
lands and as the use of forests for recreation increases. 

A nunber of rural- areas also have no fire safety codes or ordinances, or 
where tney do exist, there nay«be i nadequate -means for inspection and* enforce- 
nent. . ' . 

3ome rural areas are able to contracti for fire protection from nearby 
con^unities or county or regional organf za(tions. However, the Vural popula- 
tion IS often so tninly distributed that for many the nearest firefightin^ 
unit nay be 5, 10, or nore niles away. Research has shown that after*' a fire 
ignites, 5 or fewer r^inutes are often , sufficient for deadly condi tions to 
develop in renote bedroons. IJ Standard^f ire development^curves indicate fehat 
a snoldering fire, left to itself, often will develop^*into a majon^fire in 
20 ninutes. 8/ Firefighters coming a -great distance will arrive too late to 
rescue anyone iron the ^ire, and too late to- j^eep a serious property loss ffom 
occurring.* Similarly, seriously injured fire, casual ties must be transported 



5/ Statistician's Report, South Carol i na "State ^Firemen ' s Association, 
Orangeburg, S.C., 1S76; Respiratory Prot-ectiv.e Equipment for Fi ref ighter$ , 
Standard =19B, NFPA, Boston, Mass., 1976; Standard Schedi>le for Grading dities 
and Towns of the Uni ted-' States with Respect to* Their ' Fire Defenses and ^ * 
Physicarl Conditions, National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, 1964, 
PD. 44-4a, 64. . ' . • 

, 6/ Stahdard /or F;i r^f i ghters , Standard -TOOl, NFPA, Boston, Mass. (in .press) 

7/ The-Samt Lawrence Burns Fire Quarterly, Apr. 1960, Vol. 53, No. 2, 
NFPA, Boston, Mass., po. 307-308. ; 

8/ Fire Protection Handbook, l^th Edition, NFPA, Boston, Mass., 1969, 
pp. 6-^0, 6-81. • ' . 
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long distances to reach competent* tVauma-treating faciliCies, and even greater 
distcinces to reach specialized burn care centers, 




As oventioned earlier, new 'Federal initia^tives to help meet some of the- 
problems outl ined. above are^ di scusseci in Part II of this report. A major -part 
of the discussion is on the* -work of the recently established National Fire ^ . 
Prevention and Control Administration. :^ 

' ' , ! 

Persons concerned with the rural fire problewi should also note the 
following: Ot the various topics in this Veport--ranging from deficiencies 
in rural^'heal th care to needs in public transportation--the fire problem is 
perhaps utiique. First of all, the major cause of fire is human carel^essness 
and neglect. And second, individuals and families can -make a considerable 
contributi6n to their own fire safety wi thout, highly specialized technical 
skills or major expenditures. This low-cost, "self-help" aspect applies much 
less to Other problem areas discussed in the report, with tj;e exceptions of 
preventive medicine aspects of the rural health care probMi, and some 
innovative transportation solutions. Because, as noted above, a dispropor- 
tionately . large share of the Nation's .'fire losses and fire deaths occur in- 
rural areas, rural residents and communities must assume a speci al /espon- 
sibijity for greatly increased efforts in fire safety .and fire prevention. 
With help in basic fire safety, rural" residents can go a long w^iy toward 
safeguarding themselves, their families, and. their property from fire. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 



Sta tus Indicators 

*The level of crime per 100,000 persons remains substantially lower in non- 
metropolitan areas copipared with metropplitan areas. But the rate of crime per 
100,000 persons in nonmetropol ilan areas increased at a rate slightly above the 
national and metropolitan averages -from 1974 to 197S (table 1). ^ 

Table l--^Crime Rate and Percentage Change^by Area, 1974-75 



^ Area and Type of Crime 
• 


Crime rates per 
. 100,000 -inhabitants 

.1974 : 1975 1/ 


: Percentage 

■ change 
: 1974-1975 2/ 


^ 

Total U.S. . 


4,821 


5,281 


9.. 5 


Violent -S/ 


: 458 


481 


5.0 . 


, Property 3/ 


4,362 


4,800 


10.0 ■ 


Metropolitan Areas 4/ 


5,621 


6,110 


8.7 


Violent ' 


558 


580 


3.9 


Property 


5,0"63 


" 5,529 


9.-2 


V 

Rural 5/ 


1,746 


1 ,997 


14.4 


Violent 


151 


167 


10.6 


Property ; 


1,595 . 


1,829 


14.7 


Small Cities 5/ 


4,027 


4,437 


10.2 . 


Violent 


249 ^ 


269 


8.0 


Property 


3,777 


4 , 1 68. 


10.4, 











ly Source: Lln;f^ Crime Repprts for the United States, for the years 1970- 
'.1975, Federal Bureau, of Investigation, U.S. 'Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
Crime rates for 1 975 .are from prelimijiary tables notlyet *publ ished ijn the' 197^ 
report. -,•»'. 

2/ Absolute change in the' rate as a percentage of the 1974 rate.' 

3/ Crime of murder, forcib le^.rape, and aggravated assault. Property crimes 
include V^obbery,, burglary, lakeny-thef t, and motor vehicle theft. • 

4/ -tietropol i'tan areas refer/to Standard Metrop'bl i tan Statistical Areas, which 
•are made up of a city with 50,000 or more inhabitants and the surrounding county 
or counties wtiich'have certain metropolitan characteristics. 

5/ Together rural areas aVid small cities as defined here approximate nonmetro- 
pol itan America. . ' • 



NOTE: This paper was prepared by the Economic Development Division of the 
Economic Research Service', tJSDA. 
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♦Victimization ^ates .for 'crimes of theft and personal larceny.without con- 
tact had a greater increase in nonmetropol itan areas. |than metropolitan areas 
from 1973 to 19.74. The percentage dtiange for all other crimes for metropolitan 
.and nonmetropol itan 'areas was not statistically significant (table Z}. 

Discussion 

^ • The absolute crime and victimization rates aj::e^ower in nonmetropol i tan * 
areas compared with metr^olitan areas. Thus<<fhe probability of being a victim 
•during this time period was less, in nonmetrcfpol i tan areas, ^wever, the crime 
rate and selected victimization rates at% increasing at. a faster pace in mx\- 
metropolitan areas compared with metropolitan ^reas. Because the rates are 
lower- in nonmetropol itan areas, however, feAer crimes are required to cause a 
one percent change in the' nonmetropol i tan vdrsus metropolitan crime rates. 

No one knows exactly what is causing crime rates to it|crease in rural ^ 
areas From a sui^ey of rural crime in Ohio, citizens felt that the rising 
crime rate was Cause'd by the laxity of the courts, low -level of law enforcement, 
breakdown of the famiTy, and growth fn rural population. 1/ One can add to 
this partial list the following: an improved highway system facilitating the 
spillover of some. metropol i t^' crime into rural areas; an increase in the amount 
and value of stealable. wealth (for- exampl e, CB radio' and farm machinery); and 
the reluctance of many rural residents to take extra precaution in protecting 
their belongings. ■ • , " , . . • 

' The growing crinil rate along with a swelling of noncriminal calls for ser- 
vice is oaustng an increase in the demand for- local- police service. Rural local 
officials can expect total costs for local police services to increase because 
of this rising demand' and because -- . - 

.' ^ 

* Higher salaries may be required to recruit and retain 
I . ; quality Iciw officials, ' ' ' • ' 

* Police equipment is becoming more sophisticated and • 
expensive, and ^ . w 



•• Police (^lepartments with fewer thaVi la persons may meet, 
, diffipalty in obtaining Feder'al grants to fi nance- some " 
pol ice 'equipment needs. 



Rural local officials can follow one of several strategies when -providing 
police ser'ytces to their communi-t-ies : 



*. Strategy I --Rural off^icials can choose not to have a poljce department, v 
rel-ying instead upon tl>e state police and county 'sheri ff to provide^pol ijce ser- 
vice. While this strategy is very inexpensive, local officials have little 
control, over the level and qua-lity of service received by their community. 



-9 



!_/ 6. Howard Phillips, Cr^'me in Rural Ohio, prepared for the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, 1975, pp/iii. ■ . . ' 



/ 
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It Table 2— Change in personal crime victimization rates for* persons age 12 
a.nd over, by place of residenc^^ and type of crime, 1973 a^d 1974 

(Rate per 1 ,000 persons age 12 and over) 



Place of ' 
residence 



Number of 
persons in 
group 



All places of residence 

1973 rate 

1974 rate 

PerceVit^ change 

Total in metropolitan areas 
Inside central cities 

1973 rate 

1974 rate 1 
Percent change 

Outside central cities 

1973 rate 

1974 rate 
Percent change 



062,183,000 
164,562,000 



49, 477,000 



61, 541', 000 
63,321 ,000 



Total in no'nmetropol itan areas 
• ' 1973 ratp ^ 51,^29,000 
1974 rate . , 51 ,T63,000 

Percent change 



Crimes of Violence 



.Total 



22.6 
21.9 
-3.4 



Rape 



0.5 
0.6 
/3.7 



Robbery 



. 32.3 


0.9 


6.7 


32.8 


• 1.0 


7-.1 


+1.5 


+4.3 


+6.4 














• 43.7 


1 .5 


12.1 


44.7 


h5 


12.5- 


+2.3 


-1.9 ., 


+3.6 


31.2 


0.8 


5! 7' 


-32.4 


0.-9 


.6.1 


+4.0 


?+15.2 


+ 7.7 



2.7 
3.2 
+18.8 



Assaul t 



Crimes pf Theft 



total 



Personal larceny 



With 
Contact 



71.1 
76.4 
*+7.4 



♦Percent change is significant at the 2 standard error or 95 oercent confidence lev.el. 
♦♦Percent change is significant at the 1.6 standard error or 90 percent confidence level.' 



1.2 
'1.3 

+8:i 



Without 



24 


.7 


91.0 


• ■ 3.1 


88.0 


•-24 


.7 


94.9 


^ 3.1 


91.8 


+0 


.1 


*+4.2 


+ 1.6 


^*+4.3 
















•r 






30 


1 


100.4 ■ 


5.6 


94.9 


30 


7 


102.9 


5.3 


97.5 


+2. 


0 


+2.4 


-4.3 


' +2.S 


24. 




100.0 


2.5 


97.5 


25. 




103.7 


2.8 


100.9 






**+3.7 


-^11 .0 


+3.5 



69.9 
75. C 
*+7.4 



strategy II--Loca1 officials can start and maintain their^wn oo'lice denart 
ment ine comniun.ity.will incur expense as it purchases i ts oiS^comSSnicatioS! 
vehicle, and personnel equipment and hires and trains (^ua4-4fied 'personnel . Local 
OTTiciais may also find that maintaining local control. car> be very time consuming, 

S'trategy Ill -Local officials can contract for .police service with another " 
a Jo? hrrrr'-i i'^^^'- ?°"tract., local officials purchase a set lumbe o 
Hi?- . ^"'^ related police .service from another poli<;e agency for some • " 
e JoP nH^wi'T'- contracting communi.ty can stipul^te'to the seller 
oenJ S?th ?hl !!'^i ''^^'^"^ "^ts by shar^-ng overhead ex- 

traor'^ f^l^^^' communication' equipment anci police adminis- - 

tritor s salary f, and cancel the contract if the service* is not satisfactory • 
■Contracting- for policy service .is becoming a nationwide tr^d '"'^ 

mpnt IWI^VI officials can jointly start.'arfd maintain a police depart- 

-A ?ninl^M-'^''^^^°';"5 community. Again, some overhead expense can be shared " 
mechaCS Jn^'thrinrr ^-^o-^Pfible neighboring community and some 

mecnarri^ for the jo.int community control of the pperation. 



V V 
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Stajj^s Jndicators 



Relevant data not available; there is no current ongoing system for data 
^collection on the charcicterlstics or number of handicapped individuals in 
urban and. rural areas f9r vocational rehabilitation purposes, the purpose most 
related to the concern^^'of the'Rural Deve.lopment Act, under which this report 
is prepared. ^ 



Discussion " 

~ ' ' \ 

The extent^f disability in the population varies, depending on -both the ^ 
definition of disability and the age.groups included. The following tai^le for 
the United States lists the results'of different surveys by organization, age 
group, and number and percent of the populatfon. These surveys used different 
nieasur;es in assessing the disabl ed--some in terms of impairment and others in 
terms of capacity for 'full- and part-time work or functional limitations for^ 
various types of work or personal care. The extent of disability is as 
f 0.1 1 ows : ^ * ' ♦ 



Agency 

U.S.Xensus (1970) 

SSA 1966 Survey 

National 'Center 
for Health Sta- 
tistics '1969-70 
;4 



Current Population 
Survey . ^ 

Survey of Economic 
Opportunity fl966)^ 



Age group 
14-64 
r8-64 
"18-64 

14+ -'^ 
» 

•14-64- 



No. in 
mi 1 1 ions 

12.1 

17.8 

7.6. 

^10. 6. 



r 



15.4 



< 



Pet. of U.S. 
■ population 

9.9 

17.2 

8.9 



Not 
aval 1 

Not 
avafl 



The estimates' of disability among the working age population as presented a±»ove 
'vary from 7.6 million to over^#7 million persons age 18-64, depending- on the 
definition of disability used oy' the agency, conducting the census or survey. 

Most data files do not contain "information on handicapping conditions at 



NOTE: This paper was prepared by'the Office of Handicapped Individuals janci 
the ^h&bll i tation Services A(3ministration , both in the Office of Human Devel; 
opm^-, HEW. Significant cor>tri butiohs were'also made by the President's 
■.Commi^ttee, on Employment of th'e Handicapped "and. the*Archi tectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Board. 
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all; a few focus on disability. The primary data sources useful for estimates 
of the disabled popul ation 'measure inability to work attributed to some health 
condition or disability. However there is no ongoing syste* for data collec- - 
tion on handicapped individuals in urban and rural areas for Vip^citional raha- 
bil i tation^ipurposes . . ' * • 

Although rehabi 1 i tation ^ and, pi acement services are available in nonmetro- 
politan communities, it is difficult to say how fitany handicapped rural resi- 
dents are* placed in employment since State emp^jsyment service agencies d(> not 
break down fchei r f i gure^ reported to the U.S. Department of Labor's EmpF^lent 
and Training Adm'inistration on ai^ nonnietronol itan/metropol i tati basjs or. any 
other rural/urban basis. a 

Although many State employment service agencies report a^variety as well 
as a good supply of jobs aV^t-ilable, the President's Comni ttee' on the Employ- 
ment of ttie Handicapped has observed that' pi acement or'handicapped persons in 
rural areas varie^/in every State, according to a numbed of factors. Here are 
some of them: . « ^ 

*In areas where- nbnmetropAl i tan communities have industry and local com- , 
mittees on oiiiplq;/ment of the handicapped, handicapped people receive their 
share of the placements. These^^commi ttees make employers aware of the capa- 
bilities of handicapped persons /^'"--^ ^ ' 

*In ^eas that depend on seasonal activity, such as summer vacation or 
tourism tr^de, or on farm-related activities, placement opportunities may hot 
be available. Consequently, handicapped^peopl e would find themselves in 
competition with nonhandicapped job seeRers for those jobs that exist/ and 
would have some difficulty in obtaining work. ^ ^ • 

*Ia hiqh unemployment areas, handicapped people hiive emoloyment diffinil- 
ties. This is true in some areas of New England, for example, where unemploy- 
ment is high as a result of plant closings and relocations. 

*The advent of Federal Affirmative Action regulations and State anti- 
discrimination laws relating to employment of handicapped people, has had an • 
impact O/fr pi acement of qualified handicapped people in nOnm^tropoS ijtan areas. 
Employers in communnties covered by those laws have shown interest in the 
problem as witnessed by"* the number of seminars on employment df the htindicapped 
that have been held in many small communities.> This concern and the willing- 
ness to comply with regulations vpluntarily indicate handicapped people are 
receiving careful consideration in-such conmiunities. - ' 

Although State divisions of vocational rehabilitation and State employ^ 
ment service Agencies carry on extensive outreach efforts to inform handicapped 
people of available services, there are many han(?icapped persons living in 
rural, a^reas who have yet to.be touched by these services. Service delivery 
agencies indicate that the key problems in serving rural handicapped people 
are: ^ , ' • • 

*Lac'k of transportation, , . 
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*Ldck of accessible housing in ins1;^inces where persons 'in need of services 
must be put up for one or more nights in order to receive services, 

*Shortage of sta/f , and 

*Great distances that must be traveled in some States in order for .somfeone 
to receive sei^Mces. - ' ' ^ 

• ' New Federal initiatives in assisting ttie handicapped, including responses 
tfb some of the problems discussed above, are described in^-f^Nrt'lf 
report, begln'rring on page 87. 

J 
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fHE RURAL ELDERLY 



Status Indicators 

*About 7.7 min*i.on people 65 years old and over resided in nonmetropol i tan-"' 
areas '1/ in 1975, and 13,4 trillion resided io-metroDol-itan areas". Thejelderly 
■ (65^■) constituted 11.5 oercent o^' the nonmetropol i tan ptjpulation, compared with 
9.4 percent in metropolitan ai^a-;. 

■ *For both the under 65 and 65+ populations, .there has been a decrease. yi^ - 
recenlvears jn the number of pc^rsoffs who move from nonmetropol i tan to^netro- 
nolitanSreas, a-nd an increase in the number who move away from metr9^olitan 
areas to nonmetropol i tan areas. Considerinq the net- difference between these _ 
two opposino migration flows for elderlv persons ,^here was a net differetlc^ in 
1^70 of about '^O 000 in favor of those moving front me tropol i tan -to nonmetropdl- 
itan areas durinq t-he nr^ous 5 vears. By 1 975, this net difference hacfmore'-" 
than tripled, iricr'easing almost 300,000, ) 

y • ' ' 

*lri^r-t/1, as in orevious^ears , the poverty^ate among the elderly was. . 
hinher in nonmetropol i tan areas than in metro-nol i tan , areas.- About' one of every 
^ive (?0.i percent) elderly oeople r^orted incomes below the Government s ^ 
DOver*-y threshold in nonmetropol i tan areas, compared with one in seven ('^-9 
percent) in the, central uMes and one in nine (ILO percent), in the suburbs 

« 

*In March yiq74, there were about .1,2 million elderly preoplp living in non- • 
metropolitan areas who were in the labor force. The labor force participation 
rate for elderly r>idles was sliqhtTy higher in nopmetropol itan' areas than-in 
metropolitan areas [U vs. 21 nercent) and the sa(»e in both areas for females 

percent) ^ This is Tn contrast to Apri-1 1970,'when the labor force partici- ■ 
pation rates for both elderl males and females- were higher in metropol i tan _ 
areas. Since 19/0, these rates hav"e dec^ned by several percentage points in 
metropolitan areas while decli«ninq' only slightly_in nonmetrop»J i tan areas. - , 

'•A . * ' ■ ^ 

. Discussion 

\ , . , * 

Growihn -older in nonmetroool i tan America presents special and unique _ 
• oroblems /or rural people. The 1971 White House Conference on Aqinq was ipstru- 
" mental in^callinn the Nation's attention to the problems qf the eldeVly Since 
that time much activitvhas taken place to serve this tarqet qroup of which most 
, of us Q'ne day will be members. , . ' ■ 

* - . ■ " • * . 

Sheer distance between people, and bet^en people and services, is the 
most obvious aspect in which rural areas differ frofti urban one,s. Distance com- 
nl iVates'the dr-livery of any service to rural- older people; the expense of 

MOTF- This paper was nreij^ed by the Adi^ii ni st^^tion on /^ing. Office of . 
Human Developnentr HFW. Oatn are fromUhe 197iD Census,of Population and Cur^^nt 
Population Reports' 55, 1'., in?,^nd ?a5, unless otherwise noted.- ' k - 

1/ '•hp'mef.ropolitan/nnnr'otropol itan H<ifinition used in thejext and deta^fien 
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maintaining private cars .and .shortaqe of public tran''sportation bar nany older 
people from cominq to services. 

The distribution of .the elderly, like that of the total population, 
differs con'siderably by .race. Within' the white population, the elderly are 
relatively mar-e concentrated in the central cities of metropolitan areas than 
in the suburban fringe 2/ or in nonmetronol i tan areas. In 1975, elderly white 
people constituted 12.4 oercent of the white centra*f city population, compared, 
to 11.8 percent in nonmetropol i tan areas and 8.4' oercent in the suburban 
fringe.^ ^monq blacks, on the other hand-, the elderly were a hiqher proportion 
of the 'tob^l population in nonmetropol i tan areas (9.3 percent) than in^the 
central cities or suburbs (6.7 and 6.? percent, respectively). 

In 1975, rouqhly one-third of the elderly resided in central cities, 
one-third lived in ^suburban-areas, and one-third lived' in nonmetroool i tan 
areas. For blacks,* howfever, over one-half resided in central ci^ties, only 
one-seventh lived in the suburbs, and oVe-third resided in nonmetrooql i Ian 
areas. ^ ' / 

between 1970 and 1975, the Nation's elderly population arew twice as ""ast 
as the population cmder'65 (9.8 vs. percent). The fastest area of growth 
for both aqe qroups was the suburbs, followed by nonmetropol i tan areas. The 
under 65 population in -the central cities actually declined by 3 percent, 
-while the elderTy populatfion there grew bj^rinly 2, oercent. The growth oattern 
of the white population mirrored that of the total population. However, the 
blagk population in the central cities continued to grow. While this growth 
was not as rapid as the ocfpulati'on gains reqistered by suburban blacks, it was 
twice as larq^ as the growth experienced by the nonmetropol itan^'black oopula-* 

^fimi. y . [ ^ • 

The rural elderly 'have a hiqher incid'ence of oover^ than th-eir ciiy r 
counterparts and the aeneral population. Elderly couples and individuals V 
reported incomes in 1 974 about 50. percent lower than younqer couples and 
individuals, in 'both metropolitan and nonmetronoJitan areas.. One-half (51.1 
percent) of the black elder! y population in fionm^tropc^ itan* areas was below 
the povert>? level . ' " ' - - 

According to a 1974 Bureau of the Census survey, elderly couples 4/ 
livinq in nonmetropol i tan are^s reported a median income of S6,000, about 
20 percent less than for similar couoles livinq in metropolitan areas^-Two of 
every five reported incomes under S5,000. Elderly persons li\inq alone in 
nonmetropol i tan areas renorted a median income of Tess than $3,000, end ' 
81 percent reported less than $5,000. . - ^ ' x 

■ ". ■ ^ ■ ■ ."^^ V 

2/ "Suburban fringe'.' or "suburbs" refers to the r^retropol i tan population that 
resides"" outside the central cities. - . ' ^ 

3/ It sh'ould be noted that a-Jthouqh the black suburban copulation ar^w b v ^ 
18 percent durinq the period 19i0-75< only^ one ou-t of six bracks resided^ in 
these areas in 1^75. ^ ^ 

4/ Husband-wife families with a head '65 vears old and over. 
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The rate of poverty among the elderly has actually decl i ned ^si nee -1 971 . 
In that year, 29 percent of the rural elderly were considered ooor, ali^ost 
'3 people in 10. By 1974, this figure had droDoecl to 20 percent, or 2 oeople 
in 10. This encouraging trend, however, appeared to have leveled off in ^ _ 
preliminary ^tifTDres released by the Bureau of the Census in 1976. ^he 
pcobable cause of this stabilization was the 1 975^ aene-al econonc slow-ow 

From 1 970 to 197^, tne labor force jartic-^ati'on '-aire -or c'.ze'- ..orders, 
decreased slightly and tne unenoloyren: rate^showed sign---can: i^c-o -^e'-.: 
rural areas'. In 1 974, the labor -orce •DaVnc>pa:-on rate -or elaeriy r-a^es 
was slightly hinher in nonRetVoool i tan a'-eas than in neirooolitan areas _ 
i(24 vs. 21 percent) and the &are in.bot^^ a-'eas -'or 'e'-ales 'oercent , . ^ms 
is in contrast to 1970, when these rates were hianer for the r-etroool i ten 
elderly. The unemol oyrrent rate anong'the elderly labor -'orce was cut ip-^na-- 
or more in nonmetrooolitan areas durjm tnis sa'-e 5-year' DeH o<j . the sa-e 
ttme, the unef^oloyr^ent nate ^or oersons under 65 in these areas was --^jirc 
slightlv. 

Possible causes '-'or these ■'-co-e a'nc: e^rlo./-e'-t ca-.^s a~orc t'-e -^.'-a" 
elderly .ineljde the ovefall general ^rcreas& in -anu-'actJr^rc ana serv-.ce 
employment in nonnetroool i t$n areas; ^ncre'a^es in social sec jr-;L/oe"e-- -.s ; a 
greater awareness ar^ona eroloye'-s -'or nirina the elderly- and tne increase c- 
elderly oeoole emoloyed in soecial aain-n hunan 5eT*vices croara-s; tnat -s, 
area aaencies on aainc, nutruion cente'-s, and conrunity service e--Dio:^ent 
oroarams. • ' ^" ■ 
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RURAL SOCIAL SECURIT Y BENEFICIARIES - 

? : ; 

Status Indicat ors ^' - ' ^ 

*About .one-tni rd o*' all social security beneficiaries- resided in nonmetro- 
politan areas at,tne end of K97^.v Since, nonnetropolitan area residents re- 
ceived 30 Defcerr o* :ne total amount, Dayaole to all beneficiaries, they 
received a lower snare of tne benefit ajpount in proportion to their number. 

*The average -"-onthly benefit arount -'or beneficiaries residing in 
nonr-etrcLQol 1 tan areas was 85 pe^^cent as large as tr^e average for metropolitan 
area resi^^^ at the end of U70 jnd 55 Dercent as large -at the end of^l 975. 
^he differential re ects . the lower oaying ^obs andVor greater amount oIf self- 
e^D^oy^e^^t '^c^^T-et'-c'^o'^ a^eas. 

*At tne end 19^5, De^ef'is •o^ retired workers in nonr-etropol i tan areas 
a;eragea J I 9C. -^5, cc^^a^ec ^^f^ 12^.^. iZ 'etrc^dnar areas. CofnoaraBle 
a^e^'a^es a^sat'e':^ ^c^^e'^s ^e^e S2'-.75 a-".:: S23'.29, respectively. 



• At t^e enc ':9'5, aDOo.t^one-t^-i of'all persons receiving social 
sec^^ity Dene*i ts--roucrly lj.3 "i 1 1 lOg-- 1 i ved in areas defined by the Office 
c*^ Manace-^'ent and Bjd^ei: as ncn^et-^cool ^ tan. Froni 1970 through W5, the 
njroer of ^onretro:? ' : ta a^ea "ene^'-cia^ies. increased by ^ percent*, ccxr^pared 
fi'itn 53 Der^cent •or Denef i c ar ^ es m ^"etroDol i tan areas. The growth/of metro- 
DClitar aree be^w'^-'cia^^es since 197!: is orirarily due to cnanges in' the 
de^'^ru'on of t^e /ar^cjs Tetrode 1 1 tar- areas ; ''any counties which were 
^■ass':'ieG as De*^; Da-^t >* ^et'-CDcl " tan*areas in 1 975 were not so classified 



Sene^'iciar^ Z^'str^putio^ . *ne ZTroDO-^ti ons of specific groups of benefit- 
c^ar^es living :^ ncnret^c:c n tan areas in 1975 ^varied somewhat, depending on 
tne -^ace, age, sex' zrz^v^nz. A sraMer orooortion of the' Nation's black ^ 
Dene*iciaries '\2S ^e^cert' t^.a^ o-' tne white beneficiaries (33 percent) or the 
beneficiaries ctne^ races .38 Dercent) resided 'in nonmetropol i tan areas, 
refiectmg the 1 ow oroporti on c- tne black ooDulation in nonmetropol i tan areas 
,25 Dei^cent in ^97-1,!. , . ^ 

•^::ojt 3- Dercent bene^'iciaries.und^r .18 lived in nonr^etroDol itan 
areas, corpared ^ wi t^ o?S percent o* ^nose aged 18-21. The r.ajority of benefi- , 
darbies aged 18-21 we-^e -all-ti^e stjdents. * - 

Relatively fewer -bene*' i c i an es aged 65 and older f32 percent) resided in 
nonretroDol i.tan areas, ccrnared witn beneficiaries aged 22-64 (34 percent). 
Also, 3-i Dercent of aoyl'* f^en, beneficiaries resided in nonretropol i tan areas,, 
corDared./wi tn 31 oe-^c^t o* ahuU, wcnen. 

N0'£: "h>s .oaoer _rta^s oreodveo by the Of'ice of Research%nd Statistic^, 
Social Se^jrity, Adrir.i strat: on , .Data are fror^ the 1 975 Annual Survey of 

2-Sj! Bere"" vt:id'-ies , conducted r^. t'^.e Office of Research and Statistics.. 
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The proportion of the Nation's beneficjaries residing in nonmetropol itan 
areas also varied^ among the different benefit categories. It wds about 31 per- 
cent for retired workers', about 32 percent for survivor beneficiaries, and 33 
percent for disabled workers. It was about 39 percent for dependents (spouses 
and children) of r-etired and disabled workers. 

Monthly Benefit Anounts . Social security beneficiaries. residing in^non- 
metropoli tan' areas receive ^a lower share of the total benefit amount in 
proportion to their number^ as well as receive lower average monthly benefits 
than their metropolitan counterparts. Since social security benefit amounts^ 
arj related to the average monthly earnings of v/orkers before retirement, 
death, or (disability, the lower benefits for beneficiaries in nonmetropol i tan 
areas reflect lower paying jobs and/or more self-employment in those areas 
than in metropolitan areas. Social security ^cash' benefits payable at the end 
• of 1975 to r:esidents of nonmetropol i tan areas amounted to Si .6 billion a moath 
or 30 percent of the total ^ an^ount payable to all beneficiaries. Since they 
"represented about 33 Der'cent of all beneficiaries, they received 'a lower share 
of the benef 1 t *arount in Drooortion to their number. At the end of 1970, about 
39 percent o-' all beneficiaries lived in nonnetropolitan areas, but they only 
received *about 35 percent tne tota'l benefits oayable. 

f . . % 

Average noo^Jy benefit anounts were ''lower for beneficiaries in nonmetro- 
pol Uan areas tiSpn metropo?4t^n areas, both, overall and for specified 4fe 
benefit categorie^ Overall, the average benefit for all beneficiaries irt 
nonrpetropolitan areas w^s 85 percent as large as the average for metropolitan - 
area -beneficiaries at, the end of 1 970' and 86 percent as large at the end of 
1975, For retired workers, tne average monthly amount in nonmetropolo tan . 
areas was about 88 percent of the average ai?}Ount payable in metropolitan areas 
at tne end of 1970 and 89 percent as «large at the end of 1975. The average 
benefit amount for retired workers .in nonm'etropol i tan areas was Sl^O.45 at 
the end of 1975. Average"^ benef i ts for disabled workers at the end of 1975 were 
S214.76 for those in nonmetropol i tan areas, compared with $231.29 in metro- 
politan areas. Corresportdi ng averages for widows and , widowers were S176.94 in 
nonmetroDoli tan areas* a ry^ $202.2^^ in metropolitan areas. ^ 

' * ^ « 

The proportion of beneficiaries getting Jow benefits was higher for those 
living in nonmetropol i tan areas'than for those residing in metropolitan areas 
and the opposite for thaJ)roDortion getting high benefits. For example, at 
the end of 1975, the prpbrtions receiving $150 or less were 35 percent for 
the retired workers, >8 percent for the disabled workers, and 36 percent for 
the widows aftid widowers in nonmetropol i tan areas. The corres<^ndi ng percentages 
for those in metropolitan areas^were 24, 13, and 20, ' respectively . 'Onthe other 
hand, the proportions of beneficiaries receiving 5275 or more we^^ 13 percent 
for^he retired workers and 23 percent for the disabled workers in nonmetro- 
pol itan areas, while in mefv^opol i tan areas it was 22 percent for the retired 
workers and 32 percent for the disabled workers. Also, about 21 percent 'of the 
widows and widowers living in metropolitan ai^s received monthly benefits of 
S250 or more, while only 12 percent of the widows and widowers in nonmetro- 
pol itan areas received that much", * ^ ^ 



SoetSI" security income as well as the AFDC income discussed in the 
following pages is a component of income 'that is important- for rurafl develop- 
ment even though development emphasis tends to be on jobs and employment income. 
This income is important because of the Nation's concern for people in financial 
need because of retirement, death of spouse or parent, disability, or consid- 
erations involved in AFDC programs. It is also imjDortant because transfer 
income stimulates the job market and demand for good? and services. .This 
repx)rt is t^aicing a beginning look at , social security income benef ic'iaries and 
AFDC families as part of a continuing effort to identify urban-rural differences 
in'a wide ran^<e of areas that affect the quality of people's lives. ' 
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AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN RURAL AREAS 



Status Indicators 

*One ir) five of all AFDC -fami 1 ie^ 'l i ved in nonmetr^pol i tan areas in 1973. 

This represents a relative decrease since 1971, wherK one in four nonmetro- 
politan families were rece^'ving AFDC paynients. 

*5.5 percent bf^all U.S. families received AFDC benefits in 1975.' Of the 
total nonmetropo^'litan families, it is estimated that 3.7 percent received AFDC 
assist-ance* wJiile.5.3 percent of metropolitan families received such aid. 

"^Approximately -fS perceht of all AFDC families are ^headed by a woman, 
fhe poverty rate of families headed by a w6man in 1975 was 32.5 percent. The 
rate for male-headed familje^ was 5.2 percent. ^ No data are available for an 
urban/rural comparison. ^ ' > ^ ^ 

Discussion - 

^ Aid to families with dependent children (AFDC) is a Federal -State program 
that provides a cash payment to families with children in which loss of support 
or care has occurred, due to death, continued absence, incapacity, or unemploy- 
ment of a parent. .Through the SociaJ Security Act, Federal funds ^re made 
available to all States, -the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virg^in' Islands for the AFDC program, which is administered in accordance with 
an approved plan of program operations that is implemented statewide. 

In April 1975, 3,590,803 families received AFDC--about 5.5 percent of the 
total families in the United St^es. Of the U.S. families in nonmetropol i tan 
areas, an estimated 3.7 ^percent receive AFDC cash assi stance,- whi 1 e 5-3 percent 
of metropolitan families receive such aid. ^ 

* * ^ 

A samp.le study of the ^FDC f amU les conducted by the National Center for 
Social Statistics in^January 1973 pr^ides the most recent available infor- . 
mation on the characteristics of the rural AFDC population. One in five of 
the approximately 3 million AFDC families .in 1973 lived in nonmetropol i tan • 
areas. This represents a relative decrease in tht proportion of the AFDC 
^'aunilies in nonmetropol i tan ar^eas from 1971, when 'one in four families lived 
inxsuch aVeas; During thi s^ same 2i^ar period, the .actual number--about ^ 
650^00 famil ies--l iving in nonmetropol i tan areas remained nearly constant. 

Nonmetropol i tan AFDC families were larger ort the average than families 
iTving in ^me^tropoiitan areas. While 4 in 10 metropolitan families were in ^ 
households of 3 or, fewer members, only 3 in 10 nonmetropol i tan families wene 
in ^gwparabl^ sized households. Nearly twice as many nonmetropol i tan as r 
metr^61itan 'households vhad more than seven- members (9 an^i 17 percent, 
respecti^/ely) . The mediap-wjmbdr of household members for the J^wo groups was 
^5.1 persons for rural and ^.4 persons foK urban households. ^ 

f^T:"'- rhTC'prpYr~was "prepared by the. flational Center for Social Statistics, 
Social and Rehabi 1.4 tation Service , HEW. 'Data are from the 1973 Biennial AFDC ^ 
Characteristics Study, conducted by the National Center.^ ' 
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There was a smaller cbncentration of minority families among' nonmetro- 
poTitan AFDC families than\metropolitan AFDC families. Although nonmetro- 
politan families comprised only one in five total AFDC families, they 
accounted for one if) four of the AFDC families classified as white. In 
comparison, about one in six of the black families and nearJy .two in three 
American Indian families were in nonnfctropolitan areas. The Droportion of 
AFDC Ifanji lies in nonmetroool itan and metropol i tan areas that were of 
Spanish ancestry was about the same for the two areas (11 and 14 percent,^ 
res'pe^^ely) . ^ ' . 

In 1973, there was a greater likelihood that both family planning services 
and protective services*were provided to nonmetropolitan AFDC families than to 
AFDC families in metropolitan areas. Family planning services are provided to 
limit family size, space children, and prevent births out of wedlock, while 
protective servTces are provided in the interest of neglected or abused 
children. Of the- nonmetropol itan AFDC families, 15 percent received I'^nii^Jy 
planning and 4 percent received protective services; 11 percent and^ "^"^"^N^ 
3 percent of the metropolitan families received the respective services. 

In 1973, AFDC families in nonmetropolitan areas p^irticipated in USDA food 
distribution programs at nearly the same rate as metropolitan families; that 
is, ovar two-thirds of the families participated. At that time, before the 
availatility of food stamps in all areas of the United States, however, nearly 
four times as many AFDC nonmetropolitan families than AFDC metropolitan 
.families participated in the surplus commodities food program. While half 
the AFDC nonmetropolitan families obtained authorization to purchase food 
stamps, 63 percent of t^e metropolitan families were authorized. The likely 
reason for the differenti^J stems from the fact that in 1973 all area^ of the# 
United .S*ata§^ were not yet o^ing food stamps, with some rural areas still 
being involvecr>>/i th the surp\us commodity food program. 

There'^s, variation in th\e rate of participation in other Federal programs 
as well as for AFDC families "m'the two ar,eas. Nearly three times es many 
families on fhe average in ncmmetrojzfelitan areas j(9. percent) received social 
security (OASDI) ^^yments as\d|draetr'opoli tan families. In contrast, sjightly 
above^ half as. many Honmetropo^TrCcm than metropolitan families resided in public 
housing (9 percent and 15 percent, respectively), because of the greater 
availability of such housing in metropolitan areas. (Of the 1.7 million public 
housing units nationwide in'October 1974,^.35 million wersi in metropolitan 
areas.) 

It should be noted that there is a special Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
to helb develop job-oriented skills for adiilts receiving AFDC assistance. The 
WIN prDgram, which us^s Labor'Dep^rtment manpower training and'^other services, 
is intended to make a. major impact on those areas where the greatest number 
bf unemployed people and people receiving AFDC benefits is located. 
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Part II 



SELECTED INITIATIVES IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The following section presents examples of efforts of several Federal 
agencies to improve or expand the delivery of. services in certain key areas-- 
health care, manpower and employment, housing, fire prevention and control, and 
services to the handicapped--the'last named, a subject not given attention in 
any previous report in this series. Also discus'sed are new educational trends 
anrf reforms in this cotm^ry. In addition, this section briefJy describes^ recent 
Federal efforts to improve governmental and private decisionmakers' access to 
rural development situation information, and efforts to imprqve local com- 
munities' access to development program information. 




HEALTH CARE 



Recent initiatives of HEW in the area of rural health care are discussed 
below. , Emphasized in this paper are Rural Health Initiative and- Health 
Underserved Rural Area'S^^ projects , the two prfmary new HEW efforts relating to 
rural health care. 



Rural Health Initiative 

The Public Health Service's Rural Health Initiative (RHI) is an adminis- 
trative effort to integrate a number of Federal health programs to improve 
the delivery of health care to i^^ural residents. Under the RHI, grants and 
technical assistance may be given to local* nonprofit organizations and gr6ups 
to support the development of rural health care delivery systems. 

HEW programs that can be used in RHI projects include '^he National Health 
Service Corps Program; Migrant Health Program; Community Health Centers Program; 
Appalachian Heal th Program; and Health Underserved Rural Areas «Bttogr.am. In 
addition to using resources of these programs, local RHI projects may also use 
resources from other Federal programs to develop rural health care systems. 
Such systems should also be coordinated with local resouf^ces, stich as home ' 
health services, school health services, anci local transportation services. 

In seeking to combine existing elements of rural ileal th care programs into 
integrated units, the RHI aims to demonstrate how locaui comprehensive rural 
health care systems, can be formed that are not only sel f-suf |icient but that 
also provide career opportunities to attract and retain physicians and other 
health professionals in rural communities. All Rural Health Itintiative pro- 
jects provide physicians' services--preventiv€, diagnostic, and therapeutic; 
emergency medical services including transportation; laboratory and X-ray' 
services; ar^ linkages for hospitalization. 



The RHI is beingl^nstituted in areas th^t are characterized by low popu- 
lation density ;^high proportions of elderly, poor, or uneducated citizens; . 
poor transportation; and low physician/patient rati6s. Access to medical / 
services is difficult in many of these areas and T[npossi|)le in othersl Fewer 
i rur,al people have heay:h care plans, and t-hird-party reiffibursement rates are 
lower for those who do h^i\^e covei^age. There are fewer personnel, fewer 
facilities, aad poorer access to those facifities- that do exist. 

Health Lfnderserved Rural Areas • ^ * . * ' 

. — - — ■ — ^ — ■ '^S. ' ^ 

, The Health Underserved Rural Areas (HURA) Program is a project grant , 
program for rural health research. and demonstration administered as a key 
* component of the RHI. 'The program is authorized under the Social Security 
Act, which IS the research authority of the Sb6ial*and Rehabilitation Service. 
It is funded by Title'XIX (Medit:aid) program funds. This rps^p^ch and demon- 

NOTE: This papern^/as preparedby_ the Bureau of Q^Drnmunity Health Services, 
Public' Health Service, HEW. • i.' *^ 
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strati^ program has two principal goals: 



(1) To integrate primary care services into a complete system of health 
care delivery that is financial ly viable, ptrofessional ly attractive, and at?le 
to become self-sustaining. Within that goal are sevferal specific objectives 
including services integration with the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnos- 
* tic, and Treatment Program, Maternal and Child He'Slth Program, and the cancer 
screening programs of the National Cancer Institute. The program is also con- 
cerne^l with physician recruitment and retention, use of nurse practitioners 
and physician assistants, and the application of technology. 

A (2) To develop mechanisms to provide better health care to the Medicaid 
el\ible jjopulation. Within this goal are objectives such as integrating the 
Medicaid eligibl^B population into a single health care delivery system for 
" rural areas to increase numbers of providers accepting Medicaid patients; an^l 
' directly involving^State Medicaid Agencies in experimentation around issues 
Of eligibility, scope of service, and -financing health services to Medicaid 
el igible' populations . > 



RHI and'HURA Statistical Summary 

"tlithin the United States there are 1,888 counties in nonmetropol.i tafi areas 
(non-Standard Me'tropol i tan Statistical Areas) designated in whole or Dart as 
medically underserved. Of the 41.. 5 million Americans living in medically . 
underserved areas in October 1976, 31 million were nonm^tropoli tan residents. 
Using, this indicator pi u^thers^ for medical or dentaV heal th ^npower short- 
age areas, areas of high^\ infant mortality, and high migrant impact areas, 
RHI priority has'been given to those geographic areas .demonstrati ng the 
greatest n^eed for health services. As a result^of the grant support now 
provided to the 191 primary care projects su^;>fiorted thrtiugh^the RHI, including 
* the "HURA Ppgram, 459 nonmetropol i tan counties will be receiving services. 

Included are parts or all of 375 nonmetropol i tan counties' designated as 
^nedically underserved, 146 counties designated as- critical health manpower 
shortage areas, and IBBw counties of high infant mortality. (THe same county 
may be in more than ob^category. ) In addition, 6 of^the 13 high migrant 
impact areas in- nonmetropol itan^areas not previously served will now be 
receiving services through RHI projects. 

To the 42 RHI projects begun in fiscal 1975, 96 new projects were started 
in fiscal 1^76. The> number q£ HURA projects--ei ther discrete project^ or ones 
that are colriponents of RHI projects--was increased from the original 9 to a 
to^tal af 53 projects in fiscal 1976. A totaVof $17.2 mi-llion from th$ Public 
.Health 'Services Act and $9.6 million Jn grants to States* for the Medical ^ 
» Assistance progr'am (Medicaid) was allocated in fispal 1976 to support these, - 
191 projects. Addi tional . financial support for these rural projects came fr6m 
the integration of certain administrative activities within the Public Health 
Service,. an$i $400,000 was made avaiilbrle from Medicaid funds (Title XIX of the 
SDciaV Security Act) for technical assistance and research and demons;:ration 
'activitie's in RHI and HURA projects. . ^ ' ' 

As mentioned earlier, HURA projects are HEW's primary veKicle for carrying 

. ■ . . : . . • 
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out rural tiealth reseSrch^and demonstration activities. Seven4lURA projects 
received grarrt funds in^fiscal 1976 for the developing and implementing of a 
patient tracking jnethoctolo^gy . ' Grant funds were awarded for a process 
evaluation for seven demon's trati on projects. Grant funas were awarded to 
three State Medicaid ag'encies to enrable an assessment of their financial 
impact 'op rural heaTth services^ i very. Demonstration activities in bio- 
medical coimiunication in rurafX^eas have been approved and will be carried 
out in Qooperation with the National Center for Health Services Research, 
National Library of Medicine, and HURA projects. 

The Public Health Service has initiated a management information system 
that will provide information on the tmp^act of various PHS programs in rural 
areas, including the i^ural Health Initiative. Data are expected to be avail- " 
able^in mid-1977.' 



New Health Coordination Efforts 

A key element of recent Htw efforts, ^as should be evident fr(Jm the 
material just presented, is a striving for program coordination and integra- 
tion. Jhe purpose is to enhance maximum utilization of resources, while, 
eliminating fragmentation a^d/or duplication of health q^n^^rvices.' It is 
anticipated that these efforts will also result in closer tie^ between the 
public and private sectors of health ^are delivery at the local and State 
levels and therefore help establish a firmeV base for rural health care 
delivery systems. * ^ 

The progress in integration of PHS programs- in RHI projects is an 
example of the coordination emphasis being exerted~.to improve delivery of 
federal health resources - Ninety-four of the 191 RHI and HURA projects 
have recei\^ed approval for National Health Service Corps staff. Referral 
and consultation relationships with Community Mental Health Centers have been 
developed or are in the process of being developed in 82 olP the projects. 
Linkages with alcoholism progr;ams have been, or are jn the>rtJpfess. of being 
developed in 51 of the^ projects . As a further example,, a continuing education- 
al program for professional staff in all Natiorial Health Service Corps sites 
has been developed ttirough the cooperation of the Health Resources Administra- 
tion and the Rational Library of Medicine. Additional linkages of Bureau of * 
Community Heal^th Services administered programs, such as the Migrant Health 
and Appalachian Regional Programs, are continuing, along with expansion into 
new areas, such as the Area Health Educ-a^tion .Centers supported thorough the 
Health ResoWes Administration, the Drug Abuse Program of the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, a/id Me)htal Health Administration'; Cervjcal Cytology ^Cl inics and Breast 
Cancer Detection supported by. tKe National Institutes of Health; and the food 
supplement pragram of the Department of Agricul^ture. 

In additioK, each HEW regional office has as-sign^ a staff member to serve 
as a coordinating contact for RHi activities. Technical assistance contracts 
have been awarded to assist the projects in organizing and maximizing the 
delivery of h<^alth care services. The transfer of t:'he Health Underserved > 
Rural 'Areas Ppgram to the Public Health Service from the Social and Rehabili- 
tation ServicV^^ the assigning of the day-to-day responsibility for \ 



operation managen^at ff)r the HURA Program to the regional offices are addition- 
al examples of.HE^I efforts to give stronger di?ection to the Rural Health 
'v.Ini tiative .throu'gh eoordi nation. " , ^ . ^ 

Coordination Actions have also been taken by HEW in joint consultation 
aod action with the Department of Agriculture. 'For example, the Rural Health 
Coordination Corpmittee of the Public Health Service has been expanded to 
include repres^entatives not only from the Office of Rural Development ift^EW'S: 
Offi%g^of the Assistant Secretary for Human Development but^also from USDA'^ 
Rural Developme/it Service. Also, the Rural Health Coordinating Committee has 
voted to recommend the. addition of the Chai r^rspn of the HeaUh Subcommittee 
of USDA's National Rural Development Committee to the RHCC. -Additionally, * 
. this USDA subcommittee has invited to attend its meeting, the director of the 
Office of Rural Development in, HEW.-;) . 
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MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT ^ ^ 

The creation within the Under Secre^^fy's Office of the position of Special 
Assistant for Rural -Affairs marked the Department of Labor's first c^libera|e 
step to develop and coordinate an overall poljcy for ry^i^al areas. Tnis major 
step has provided. the basis for new initiatives directed toward the develop- 
ment of national policies to assuVe Federal commitment to an'equitable delivery 
of resources and an improved quality of serviqe provi'ded to the rural population. 

Specifically, the- Department of Labor has recognized the need to create 
human resource development , strategies ^that will link the training needs 'of the 
growing rural population with the skill needs of evolving rural labor markets. 
It is taking steps that will lead to the development of a national policy and 
the development and implementation of^ a comprehensive .human resource develop- 
ment strategy that systematically and comprehensively addresses those employment/ 
manpower problems within the rural context in which they exist. 

In addition to developing a policy and deTivery systems specifically 
tailored to the special needs and char.acteri sties of rural areas, a second go'al 
envisioned by the 43epartment\is to allocate its dol lar* support , service and- 
enforcement personnel ,^ tegKtiiC^ assistance, and^all other resources^equi tably 
to rural areas. ' ^ * • • 

Proposed departmental objectives that have been suggested, as being appro- 
priate and consistent -with the above^policy goals include: ^ 

*Development of a data base for the allocation of departmental resources 

to rural areas, including an analysis of the statistical bases used in the ^ 
al location process . 

# — 

*Momtoring of fiscal year 1978 allocation of all departmeTital resources 
to achteve an equitable distribution of .resources to rural areas. ^ 

^Development of a comprehensive plan that would include way5 to improve the 
.delivery of services to-make curr-ent programs more effective; new program 
approaches; programatic suggestions; and, if necessary, suggested legislativ^e 
initiatives. '^is plan would require: (1) analysis of all departmental . ^ 
procedures and delivery systems to determine their effectiveness gi.ven the 
unique characteristics of the rural 'areas and popirlation to be served, .and 
(2) analysis of availabl'fe rural market labor data Ai assess the kinds of changes 
and initiatives necessary to make programs consi.stent with need. ^ 

Consistent w4th these efforts, the Department, through" its Office of the 
^Under Secretary, called a meeting for late 1976 with people from the public 
anfl private sectors from all parts* of the country whose professional Jnterests 
" a^e focused on rural labor problems and whose expertise derives fromUirect 
working relationships with' or study of rural papulations. This one-day Rural 
Policy Meeting was. designed to discuss those issues and policies concerning the 
rural labor force and its p^e^rlems. Its results are pra([iding substantial input 

. 1^ . ) ^ 

NOTE: This oaoer.was oreoared by the Rural Develooment Service, USDA in 
fcooDeration with the Special Assistant Jfor Rural Affairs) to the Uncler Secretary 
U. S. Department of Labor.' * , ' 
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to the process of developing a departmental ru/ral human resources policy. The 
(central issues focused on at th'e meeting and eonsidere?!* essential in developiji^g 
a'VuraV.man power strat^y include: , 

^Meeting the shortfall in jpl)s and employment opportunities in rural areas. 

*Developing new approaches for providing the occupational and other ?T<ills 
required in tJie rural labor markel:. 

*Clarifying the income relationsliip between jobs and welfare and food 
stamps. ^ . ' ^ - 

*Improving the quality of rural employment^oggoriunities.^'^ 

*Factors determining equity of access in rural a^as. ' 

*Improving data on rural areas, 

*Migrant housing enforcement. ' ^ ^ 

In addition to the main initiatives discussed *bove, the Department of Labor 
has taten the leBd in [Proposing the establ ishnient of an Interagency Committee on 
Farmworker Issues as a special purpose subgroup of the Under Secretary's Group 
to be chaired by the Department of Labor. The Committee's major purpose will 
be to act a^' a mechanism for the development and 'implementation of a coherent 
and cohesive national strategy on farmworker concerns.' Agencies to be repre- 
sented 'are Environmental Pro.tectio'n Agency, Health, Education and Weli'are, 
Housing*and Urban Development, Community Services^ Administration, ai^«Agricul- 
ture. 

Further evidence of the Department of labor's increasing recognition of 
the :needs of rural areas can be' found jn the fact that ^ive special rurally- 
oriented projects have been implemented through, the use of discretionary funds 
under Title 3 of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (Sec. 
301 and 30A). These monies were allocated to the Department of Labor Regional 
Offices to solicit and fund a limited number of proposals that. will provide* 
innovative and replicable projects designed to serve Selected segments of 'the 
•population. A brief synopsis of the rural projects follows: . 

Virq>l(ia - $283,433 - Mobile E<iucational Training^ -This project is 
expected to serve 240 people in addressing the joiat problems of transportation 
.and remedial education. The program will be taken to the particip^ints by use 
of job-mobiles^ at work sit-es or community gathering points near their homes. 
These mobile learning centers will be staffed by teachei^ experienced in . . 

remedial or job-related education and^will provide preparatren for high school 
equi.ValenCy and job-related education nieeded for entering and par£ic1pating%in 
~ the job. market. In 'addnion, participants will bejxrtS'vlded assistance in- ^ 
obtaining employment. * -^-^ < 

' New York - $187,455.04 - Agricul turalHrj^ininq Program— Twenty persons* ' 
will be trained in various aspects of farm operations in Phase^I of th^is project 
through a contract wUh the New York State Agricultural anc|^ Technical College 
(NYSATC). Emphasis wi 1 T ''beol aced on rrjai ntenance of farm equipment, milking 3 
procedures, feeding, and fann^management duri^ig a 5-mohthXourse/'pf ^^catiq^ru 

<^ ' .76 ' o - • ^ , 
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'and'practicdl experience. A second phase will train 30 young adults as' farm . 
equipment operators through a 4- to 5-week on-the-job-training^ course. la - 
addition to NYSATC, supervised- site visits to farms and a series -of perlolnej 
management seminars for the fai^m owners and managers will be'held in coopera- 
tion with the St. Lawrence County 'Extension Service. Evecy effort will be made . 
to match acquired skills with farm needs and toTielp trainees' stay in the farn} 
jobs used for training. The preference for participarits includes those iUne^nol ov^cf 
who have a background in farming. 4 ' / ^ ' . ^ ^ 

Californfa - 5^75,527 - Job Training for'Wom^n in Rural Areas --This- project 
anticipates strerithe^ning and expanding job opportunities for 200 women. Employ- . 
merit information, training and workshops will be provided to el iminate^artificial 
barriers and allow women to have opportunity for jobs in management', tech- 
ni^cal, and skill.ed trade jobs. The project sponsor anticipates (t) locating . 
jobs that wo^n can hold bbt have not obtained because of the ^a'ct that fhey/ 
are women anf (2) a matching process thax will link potential clients with 
available jobs. Emphasis will be olaced on reaching the low income and/or 
disadvantaged. Transportation, child care, and la^aguage instruction, wi il ^iSo 
be pro'vided to participants if needed. ^ ♦ - * 

^ew'Hamp shlre ~^S-100,000 - ^Career Assessment 'and Development Progr am- - 
This will be a concentrated work' Experience program for 86 .persons. .The 
'objectivp is- to increase the en>ploy^iUty of the fow-income perton by focusing 
on job development*. In an-^^S-week course, this project wiH concentrate/or> the^ 
'assessment 'and,' where necesstiry, augmentation of educa't;^nal competency and 
occupa'tiona-1 sk^ills." It will inclu.de educcftional testing, vocational counseling, 
an'd. coping and Jbb-seeking, skiUs. There will^^'lso ^ exploitation for on-the- 
job work .opoortuni ties . , ' ^ • . ' ' 



Georgia 



Georgia Rural Skill jCent^ for ^Yoyth 



This project 
the Governor as. prime * 
youth^will be-selected ' 



anticipates >4rving 100 youth through the Office of 
sponsor for balance-of-State areas in Georgia. * The 

from al-l balance-of-State areas a'iT4 .enrol led in a 1-year^ourse in agribusiness.. 
In cooperation wit^>the Abraham Baldwin Agrfcultural College, the students will 
be provided a mixture of cfassfobm training, and first-hand experience -in farm 
oianagement and operations'. ; They wiU live on campbs and receive a small stipemd 

^ in addition ^to room, board and^uition . Ttiey*^will have opportunities to run 
large farm equipment and perform maintenance 9n some at nearbS^ farm^ The pro- 
ject sponsor anticipates employment being secured. by the Pfirticipants upon 
completion of the course in ttjeirMocal .-areas if they choose not to become ^el f - 

^employed as' farmers: . ■ , 

* ^ ' - ^ //■ * ' . ' 
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EDUCATION • 

PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS ^ . . ' . * ' 

V 

The past decade has, wi tnessed the advent of severaj educational trends^ana 
reforms which ioipart a sense of;hope for tne future. Among these promising . . • 
developmentS.,are the 'creation of r.ul t^distnct- eoucational "servi ce agencies, tne-. ' 
growth'of tbe •corrmunity 'college reverent in rural ar^as, tne 'emergence of ^ ■ ^. 
several raral, school inproverent orojects, and the conrunity development move- 
ment being sponsored b/ land grant colleges und'e^- tne stimulus of the .Rural ^ ^ 
' Development Act. ... ^» 

^ ' , ' <^ 

Mul tidistric: Education Servibe Aqencies --^h6 movement to organize 
Regional ESucatjonal ^erv^e Agencies ^^ESa; tnrojghojt Artenca is gaining 
momentum and probably rep-resents :na '^ost s'gntficant innovation in education . 
governance in Ame^^ica toaay. -CQordng^tc recent studies by &ob Stepr^ens, 
• University of ^ary^crz^ tnere-ar'fe no^^'^ce t^an^SC ongamzeci_ Regional . 
Educational Sen^ic^ -gercies. " ' . , . _ 

/ ^ ^ V • ' . . ' 

/Some 0"' ti^ese agencies a^e so ^^e-^* z^ej a^e st^r erDryo.nic. Somp nave been 
arouna for a number of yea^-s and a-^e 'we' ' -establ :sneG, .T^ture institutions. 
wise variety of governance, ofograming,^ "inancing, and staffing patterns 'c^ar- \ ^ 
acterize these agencies -and even wit^ih a single State there is/6t great deal 
of <;^i versity in tne way ^ESA's ar^ Organized arte operate/ 

Accq|rding to a recent Su'^/ey by rtalt^n 3. ^^rneV, Longmo/t, Colorado, the 
• following programs and serv-'ces -^ere the most f'reaufntly. cited by Regional . 
EdaGational Service Agenc-es: . ^ ' . • - ' 

pTQQraT.s* ■ Services < 

Special Education \ ^ Inservice Jrainin-g ^ 

' , Remedial Reaaing • Consultant Services ^ - 

. Career Education ^ ^ Planning 

Vocationa^v Education « ^ , " Evaluation 

, • . \ / " Materials Selection'* 

' - • ' ' ' , Infovmatio/i Dissemination 

Thus, through Regional . Educati onal Service Agencies, students attending 
ruralrschools have access to many specialized programs, services, and materials 
/lot generally av^ila^le in sparsely populated, remote smaj 1 districts/ - 

Rural Community Col lege s-- Rural community colleges are increasi ng i n 
number end changing the nature of their services. The' re"^u}t> fs that rural * 
\ peopl e yarF=K/ncr4asi ngly gaining access to the benefi/ts of higher education 
- J formerly denied them becatJse of , their remoteness from the larger educational 
instituvion. . ' ' • ' ' ^ \ ( 

^ ' In Eastern Washington, the communtty calT^ges in Xinatchee, .Mo^es Lake, 
and Spokane' ar^ collaborating with Washington. State University to bring the* 
services of the university to their constituents, "in New York State, the 

— ^ ' ^ m 

NOTE: This paper was' pr^ared by Rowan Stutz, Uta.h State Board of Education. 
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'Boards Qf CooDej;afive *Educationa] Services have joined 'witti {:onru|ity colleges 
to give rural citizens more ready access to nigner edjcation. 

^he tyoe o^ mgner eojc^tion being. D'*ovided nas ^cnangea, too. !nsteatr c"^ 
offering only t-ra'dUional 'cc'lege cc-*'*ses, ccT'-u'^ity colleges m rjral areas 
are earn-estly seek.mg to De '-esponsv.e to^ j^eco ' e '*s neeas. tms '-ega'-ti f-ey 
a'*e ^'ster^ng to f^e reeds o* *::ep;' e' 'C^ 'n-c'^at'C' , s<''ls, arc se'^^'ces 
related to tne problems :-*'*'*entiy *ac/jg t'^e^^ as ^eli as tnose reeds ''^l^eo 
to tnei^r lort^- '*§nge -goa^?. Ar-^ec ^if; f^ese needs-i^*or-atior , to''"-** 



ronuy colleges a'^e desv5^T9g ec-icat'c*^ :'-o:'-^^s t^at. ^ 
t^e'<*"r j'^a' ie;^' o::^ert 2:t';^f*es, f^^t '^e*: c^a ' ^ ga : tne 

ess'r*'"e''*c«-'^'*e'*te'^ter^'*''>p>.?^rc! 



<tj;/»;edge reece^S' ^ik'* g^^eate^ s-tcess 'r t'^e''" 
e'^ab'e tner tc '*ea''ze tne* r / on^-'-A'^ie as:' '^at' :'"S . 

. ^«jr5' Sc^c:yV!'^::rolife -^:;e/ ts--^^e :ast cezace 
e**o^t tc so' ye s'ce c* 't^e -.'"'Cje ec^cat-'C'"a' or 
-:^c " :'>-a:' 0'*-* ^-"ce: ^^ste^^ i-ta^e^ 'S^a' ' S 



e . 0 conrjp 1 ties ^ 

' ' S c 



as see^ 



.o^ce' 



m6* G --c 4 »e*^ 



^^:a: >'-:.;:-G c: ^z 
'Sc'^:^ ' s .'-''c 'ect : • f e 
Srd ' ' S ^ro:e:t c^e t 



'■^ f r " r 



sc-noc 



trtO* scateo^es 

■1- :.. . 



fe ^ats*^'. 

SCrccl '^C''"C 

"C'"te: f^e o'^eat ci.'e'"Sity o^'eOq^at' 
,c 5 C'^oac soectr^r o* 

by ore C", tne 0 
eac" e'^'^'ective us o 



# e c ' '*ec t 

a's, a^c cc'^C't'C'^s ^z^^z ''^ •-re'^'ca's C'-oac soectr^r o^ ^^r^. 

iese J ec ts^ ""a .e ;:ee'" c*^a'*acte'"'z^ by ore c^.tne ot^er c^c 
'' sz^zz\ '"-0^: .e""e 



wn za^^i^ Zu 



::--attac< c*ect^y w'^e n^u 
'tec '-esc^'-tes. Ojt 



*e'^c te'^ess . 



tcv^a' 



tanons imposed Dy sTa' 
sie-^ 
:t 's 



^rothe'- aojf^cac" tc^i*'^ ^sc^co^ ^"^0'"c.e*'"e'"' ; 

'sf^engf^s c*'v5?4'l 'sc^ocvls ^a-*: ts^'ital.ize -*Dcn*tne:^ unique -resources, bjcr 
e^^crts' ^c'.e T^ccj-sec ^:cr ^et^ <icjs o* crga'"^z-ng ine s^all school to Jtiliee 
'ts •n^e'^er* ^'ex'O'^t^, a'^z -.con t'^e ^^11 ^se of conr.unity resources • for ' 

'ca'^ee'*' dev^l covert ^.an^' o^ f^e Out-c*-ccors ^cr env i ronnental and related stuCies., 
Sor'^e/-e^i^"'ese e^'pC'^ts t^e '^elo :* tne National Facilities Laboratory, have 
exo.ored '^evt^ces:g'*s ^or^^'^r^i 6cnccl Dii ■ 1 di ngs- tnat would aWow f 1 exi bi T-i ty, i n 
sc^ecjl-ng ^no ""U'tio'^e -*se c* scace,' ^nd *ac/.Mtate snail grouo and d^dii-'^; 
d'Vect,^d ''^st'^Jtt' . "ne lea'^n-rc ba'^r, wne'^e a team of teachers and • '* 
rescu^es a-^e^ at once a^aijar^le to t^e .ent' re » hi gh school stuislent b*ody, :.s ope 

*of tne'r^s^lrts 0^ t'^^'S e/*0'"t. * * 

^ New ways o* ^cbing conti n'..o-.s :>'"o^'essional develoonent op&of t^ni ties 
to teacri^'^s, '^'n xr^e'rj^cte '^jral scnocls, sjr^^^al training for "bush" treachers,' 
jns^'^uct.icn n^ettjods tnat '^a.e cactaiized uooio tne sr?all iize of classes and 
sti'?l recoignizad student dive'^sity, and new a od-1 ideations of instructional ^ 
technology- nT/e •cha'^acte'^ized ot^er p^jijjects tnat hav^ sa)^gnt to /el ease^-tne 
DOtential st'-enqt^'s o^(rj'-ai scnool^. { ' - '» ' 



:'*cc'-a~s as 
: s e . ' ce s . 



x'C- a'*: scrccl co'^sol idation e*'*orts. 
*s:-e c**-t^e '--^iia-t^ons o."" sr-ali schools f^at 
ses. -:C'"'*cs::'^'Cen'ce coursa4, "\ ^or rjrai schools, 
- -tscxe'-s, a'":*'"oc;'e UDora yor-ies are cirectea. 
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ro jnmijnity Deve1opment -"Wi th school 4istr]^,fi^ reorgarnzation and the 
increasing mcofessional izanon-of educ^a tional decisionmaking, citizens I'n ,niany . 

'rural distr{»ts have become as estrangeii froi^' their schools as are many of their ; 
metropolitan cousins, ^^ecently, however* under, the stimulus of the-Rural 
Development'- Act, land grant colleges in cooperation wi tht c^n^nuni ty colleges, 

'cou^^ty comissions, am boara's of education a^e finding ways of involving 

'.civzens in cor.crenensi ve^ co'^r'j'" i :y velopne^it incljaing educa^^nal d^velop- 
nent. In Washington State; ^'o^ exarpleTHhe Kellog Foundation tias provided 

' fi^r.ds to S'jDDlenen: -ederal ^jnds for a *ojr-ccunty 5-year r^ral development. 
pr*.Oject. "he project, '^;acageG cy .^asm ngton State 'JnVversity, ha? two goals: ^ 
Dro/ide tne r^ec^ran^srs ana ij^jiid tne ca^>ac*i:y of^fCUizens for participatory 

. dercc^acy and [2; cevelo;} a ccODe'-atwe neiwprk o* agencies that have resources 
and sernces :o Sj:;::o'": corr<jr".ty ae^el oorent ^o tnat they will collaborate 
ratner t'^a^ coroaie ^erive^'i'^g t'^ese r-escf^rces* and services to loca»l problem- 

■I**::'*ess " c^'S f^^e^e •o^'* :atec:'""es s^i.ng ae ^e1 OQfpenis nay be 

"^-a'*^/ e.e**, zc^^. z' '"^-^a" -'^e'*'ca% -^owe^er, noi al 1 ^comruni ties and 
• '^:^.':^a*s "^arr ree^^ v.yz'^kz "3^ z^e'^ as .ez • .•t'^'ei^ef tnese ne^^devel oprenrs 
^ Wi^' '"e^.a"^ a.^^^'c^e"/ '■^'*a' c'e'^ta: i :^ ^^^steac o* f'yirig lo.i^Tr^e uroan 
■^c::^'*, "s 'c'" z^^ c^es:"c^. -^CAe^.e^, tney are successful, their 

DO^r.tta; i^r^r-^ :* j - nei ^ss-ista^ce to r^ra' schoois'and rural ^comnuni ti es 
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HpUS_IJ\lG . 

Recogni^iny the need for better access to Federal housin,g programs by low- ^ 
income-.residents of rural j^eas, the Departn^nt of Housing and Urban Development 
"(HUD) and the Qepart^ent or Agriculture (USDA) frave entered into a cooperative 
agreement for^a^?-yeaV out-^^each demonstration program. Four States will^be" 
selected to receive HLO grants. to nelp assist them in finding ways to improve 
delivery qf nousing and connuni ty "devel opment services to low-income persons, 
inc-ljding^ the nandicapped and th'e elderly. The ^program wi 1 T* be impl emented with 
'HJI;^ CoRTuni ty Developnent Block Grant fundi?i}(| of $2.5 million; tb S35 million 
in ^Farners Ho^e Adrinis'tr^tion . (Fn^^HA) housing assistance.; and, up to $5 millfon 
in F-t^RA^ comun-i t^'progran ^unds. An additional $500,000 will be provided by 
^jZ ove-r a' 2-year oenod to *of fset' the State's administ/rati ve c/)sts in'imple- 
--^enting* tne de'^onstra ti^n . All^-of tnese funds will be^ di vi{led:^among the four 
States se'ecte-i to ^^ticipate. , 



-re :e'^ cnsf^a t ' t^^ 'e""i:'^.as ^ zes t'r.^ ^o"! e ♦of ' States housing and community 
:^ j^>l'^''e'^\. Sta^'.es a^^e '^e'-^jiVed esta^ji sr> the delivery -mechati ism and to 
assesN f^e '^■c^3""^.g reeas f^e 5<rgei a-^eas.^ There is no prescribed use of the 
^'^-^ds e^<':e:)t •t*'^at t'^ey^'^uSt De- osed in accordance with current r'egulations for 
'tne D'^og'^d'^. > tms way, ^States wi'l r^ake t^e decision. as to the types of ^ 
co'T^unit* m^Vastr jctVre needed, tae type^of housing needed to address the needs, 
0^ the residents c^^. tne' target aresl , and the type of^mechan^sm best suited for 
tne 'ndi;id^al S^ate in del^ve'ring these services. The demonstration has an ^ 
evaluation conDonen't wrnc-n will rake "the transf-erabi 1 i t^^ and thk degree of ' 
Sjccess ana" fail jre o^'th^ der^onstration availably to other. States implementing 
or inte-^ested sta*rtiag t^neir^own Drograms. 



rii r>p or/viGled'to FmHA . ^xate Di rectors 'over and above 



•^e ' "'Ore/ ^yl ; I 08 _ . . _ . _ , _ . 

e^i sti^ng.a] locacions\ -Itbo^h th^ innediate impact'will be .in the target 
a^e-6^, bot-^ agerq-ies foresee.the demonstration as leading^tovvard a. more coordi 
^.nat«d at'Prdbc^. t;! rural deveVoo^ent^ Jhe oreligjinar'^ aool icktions are-fiup in 
' February'. 1 977 aod t^e actua^ funds s>iould be avai'lable to th^sel^cted States'^ 
.in' ^^jne 1^977 <., 3oth Deoartti^ents are also cons i derj|g> ways *to siA^port those 
^tat^es wnicn ^^ave dtvelopexl olans but which-are niPc selected to) partici pate. 




The peoa^.ti^ent 9*^' Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and th^Farmers Home 
Adr^in 1 strat/an >;-»hAy of tbie U.S. Departipent of Agriculture have ^Bced 'together 
to ;?rovid^^uicker processing, of applications for** newly, constructed housing for 
lower i<ncome fari lies' *i n rural areas. In a Memorandum of Understanding, executed 
on June 23,,>97e, Huj and FmHA agreed .to make certair? revisions in their operating 
procedures to encourage and .faci 1 1 tate the use of Section 8 Housing Assistance . 
Pa/iHaiS, and 'Se'Gt^ioh -5J 5 Rural Rental Housing Loans. Under this agreement, . 
Hub. set aside ^^^.,^00* Se^ctign 8, untts'speci.fieally .for join^ appl locations -during ^ 
FY "l97& and F/ >977< ^ The'etTect \f the memorandum. ^i^ to accelerate the construe-" 
, tionyo^f rental' ndtu'^ng fo?' loii^r incofine households who need greater rental sut)- 
.•s)dies than Section 51 5. programj s .intere^st reduction could provide. 

NOTE: This Dao'er was or^nared bv the >5u'^al Oevelooment^'Service , IJSDA". 
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^ Although S^tion 8 has been used with Section' 515 on a limiteti basis prior' 
to the MemorandumV'the agreement facilitates the process. Sponsors of rural 
rental housing, seeking .to use Section 8 subsidies, will now ^ave applications 
Dr6cessed only, b^ FmHA,>/ho will, \n turn, subi^it the preappl ication information 
to HUD for-their 'deteVmi nation o# whether Section 8 funds are availabTdfend can 
.be used with the project. FmHA will certify to HUD the projects compliance with ^- 
specifications and other conditioos upon compl etion , »at which time HUD will enter^' 
into a.Housing Assistance Payments Cpntract with' the of^ner,and will monitor, for 
Section 8 cpntract compl iamre . 



The MdnorSndum Understanding basipally calls for HUD to accept certifi- 
cations from FmHA on contract and faair matke't rents^, site and neighborhood , 
standards, equal opportunity require^nents, environmental standards, and Davis- • 
Bacon wa^ie rates. FmHA has agreed tb provide a' U-percent interest credi t.bel ow ^ 
market rate of 515/Section 8, Neyy 'Constrijctibn Projects. ' - - * 

• 

' ' One of the off-shoots .of the Memorandum of Understanding will be. a -closer,. . 
working relationship between the. Department of, Housing arid Urb'an -Deve'l Oj^merit Snd 
the Fanners 'Home Administration. Al t^lOugh ^housing is b,ut- one facet of rar:a\ 
developftient, this relationship should _he*ighten the effectiveness of both agencies 
in proviading housing, and related assistance to rural areas. - . • 



Energy and Hous.in§r ./ ' - " ' .ai • 
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Rural residents-es-peci'ally «hose on low or fixed incomes--havg beeh h^rd . 
hit b^^rising energy costs".- Many find it increasiogly. difficult to cope witli the 
economic pressure being placed" on th.em 4s a. resu\t of steadily escalating fuel 
and utility bills^ .Development of alt;£^tive sources, of ' energy and imp-lementa- 
tion of sound energy conservation m.easures ^e essential to the'.future eqpnomic 
welT-being of these rural res.iden,ts ^and cour\tless, ot,l?er Americans in similar 
circumstances. ' , • ' , ' , ^ . - ' ' 

, ■ The 'appl'ication.o-f solar he-atttig technology to ruraV housing holds great 
potential for' meet irtg r^ral energy needs »t reasonab^le costs. ^ One- of the most 
foraidab-le obstacles to real i zatioffT'of this potential^ Jiowever, is- the -curiMnt 

■ high initial cost of available solar heat^Mig systems. The' development of imx- 
pen-sive effective systems" is neces^ary to pyt solar energy it tnn the^pr^cti cal 
reach-of low-ijicome rural peopTe who J i ye;-on' low-cost housing. , . 

Ih^ Rural -Development Serv.ice in the. De[5artnient of Agrieu%ure *i,s authori^e^J 
• by statute and regulation ±Q_eg5^g€ in coordination and research activities > 
'related toya variety of nlr^ldevelcfpment "pfUblen^^^i^Vdi^ those of^u(-a>l 
hous^i^ the adjustments of r<iral peopte and tJmmuni ties: to changing economic, 
and'technical fbrceS.' In conformance" wi th tjiis authority and out of concerri . 
over tli'e national "energy problem, ROS has undertaken the cOnrdination of s-^t^a). 
nfew initiatives designed to stimulate the development ofjow-cost .solar heating 
systems for rural housing. Actjpns to date 'include: . , /■ - ,. "* ■ ■ ^ 

" MniTiatiofi of "a joint e^'rt with the, Farmers Home Administration,- the 
., Agrijcultural .Research. Service, and the Forest .Seryice to^st^the feasibvlity of ^ 



l~ ^ ' ■■ ■ "• • - , • ■ ■ / 

.low-cost solar heatjog apgjl ications fo^ low-income rural housing of the type 
financed by the Farmers Home Administration. The Agricultural Research Serv'ict's 
Rural Housing Research Unit at Clems^^n, Soyth Carolina, hai designed and is 
testing two. solar heating, systems on residences provided by the Farmers Home • 
Administration. The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, i.s testing 
the performance of wood in solar collectors.' ' ' . ' . 

^ • ' - ! • ' 

*Entry int6 a cooperative program with the Energy Research and Development 
Administration for testing'of a prototype forced-air retrofi t. solar hearing" unit 
.designejd under an EROA contract. The project will involve Arizona State LTniver^'- 
sity, South Dakota State University, the Farmers Home' Administration , the Cooper- 
. ative.'Extension Service, the AgriciiUural Research Service, a^d other U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agencies^ Testing will be conducted at th\ two universities.' 
* The unit at Arizona State Univj^sity will be attached to a re^ipence provided by 
'the'Farmers Home Administration. ^ ^---^ 

*Cooperation with the'National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the' 
^ Farmers Home Administration t© facilitate the selection of FmHA residences for 

use in NASA's. solar demonstration pro'gram^^ and to encoupagfe. emphasis on -low- 
^ cost solar designs, an(^ applications for those residences. 
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> , FfRB PREVENTION AND CQRTROL . " 

t 

The Federal Governinent acknowledged the, need for improved fire protection , - 
in the Nation's rural areas and small communities when the 93rd Congress passed 
the Federal Fire Prevention and Control Act of 1974^ (PL 93-498). This congres- v. 
sional action resul-ted from the thoughtful recjsHimendations, of th* National 
Comnnssion on Fire Prevention and^Contro*! as written in itsr^rt, America 
Burning . Two chapters in this report were devoted to th.g.-T7fobl ems of fnres in 
the rural en\iironment. As a result of vthe emphasis placed on the rural fir^ 
problem in the report, one -section of the Public Law was devoted to the rural 
fire problem. It authorized the Nati'onal FiVe Prevention and Control Adminis- 
tration -(NFPCA); -the agency authorized by the Act in October 1 974 , to sponsor 
and encourage through grants and contracts, research^intQ approaches, techniques, 
systems, and equipment "to imp-rove fire prevention and centrol in the rural and 
remote areas of the Uation. NFPCA is made up of' four divisions: the NatioTial 
Academy for Fire Prevention and Control; the Fire Safety, Planning^ Research, 
and T.echno'logy Dffice; .the Pub]jc Education Office; and th* National F.ire 
Dat-# Center. ' - • . ' . 

The NFPCA has begun several new initiatives to assist rural communities 
in fire-pr^y^elition and controt. One of these^ ini tiatives is. i"n ^e- area of rural* 
"master plam^ing. " ■ ^ 

' The concept of "master planning for f i re-,preventiQn anci control" was'" heavi^ly 
•emphasized in the Federal Fire Pt^ention apd 'Control Act as a means for the 
total community, whet^ier .rural . or urban, t(? assess its current fire situation, 
anticipate future needs, apd, create an Sffordable "plan" to solve ^h- problems, 
To' initiate" t^^ke /efforts, the NFPCA awarded a grant to the State ff _Okl®oma - 
■Fire Marshal to develop a step-by-step manual to assi-st communities i.n. carrying 
out the m^ter plar>ning process. The manu:al, entitled "Fire Prevention and- 
'control Master flarining for Small ' Communities and Rural Areas," is currently 
being field tested in 14 s'ma^l 1 -conmuni ties around the cou^tny representing-." _ 
(jlifferent geograohical lorations, popu rations , a^d types of communities^ .(su'ch as 
unincorporated areas , '-settlements , and countywide ar-eas). 



'I 



^\The ourpose of {bimanual is to g"uide interested peop.le in improWng thei-'r-. 
'.fTre protection thrpugft the use'of systematic planning. Following the procedures, 
in -the manual should re'sul\t in the. selection of a fi re protection concept, a ■ ,. 
legal and financial "start-up plan,' and a clear decision as to .whether a more 
detailed fire protection* master plan is necessary. Fire protection master plans* 
thus can be 'expected to include;/ . , . -.. , , 



*A survey of the re'/ources and personnel bf any existing fire I 
services,- and an analysis of' the effectiveness of %ny locally _ / 
app.l icable' fire and building, codes?*' ■ . ' "'/- 

*An Jcnalysis of short-term and 'l ong-term local fii^ prevention ' ^ ' ^ 
and- control- needs . ' - ' . ' •/ 

*A plan to meet the identified fi.re defense needs. , . * i •■ ■ 



NOTF: 'This paper was prepared' in cooneration i/ith the Nati-on?^,!' Fi re Safety and 
Research Office an^l the ^i^tional Fire'Oata Center', both in th& ^J^tional Fire 



Preventi.Qn and'Contro-l Administration. 



*An estingfte ofi^'^the coats o.f puttying the plan into operation, 
'and rean Stic/ methods for financing. 

*Es*timates of the yearly operating costs of the fire protection 
system'. . • i \ • 



♦Information about problems that are anticipated in putting the 
• . ^master plan into operation. 

• The manual /'Fire Prevention and Control plaster Planning for Small Communities 
'and".Rural Areas" will be available for publ ic ^^vs^ribution and use by fall of 
1977. . ; . ^ 

Additional NFPCA efforts in, rural fire pirevention and* control include the 
followi'rig:* ^ . ' " . 

*The National Fire Data Center has marked the collection of rural fire 
■^data as an item. of fecial concern. Emphasis is being placed on improving the 
quafity and scope of data from rural f ire'^'departments in^the National Fire 
Incident Reporting System, whi'ch was Established in f976. The Center is paying ^ 
particular attention fo getting more' reliable and complete information from 
volunteer fire departments s,o t|iat the dimensions and characteristics of the^ 
rural fire problem will be better defined. Data on rural f>res are also being 
collected from other sources, such as the National Houseftold Firp Survey, which . 
collected data on unr.eported ^as we H^^^i^repDrted f'ire$. 

^ *The Public^ Education Office of the NFPCA has developed a rural fire 
safety educatioa manual,, in cooperation with the West Vit^ginia Fire Service 
Extension of the Universjty of West Virginia at .Morgantbwn. That^office Is 
also wbrki-ng v^ith Buffalo Creek, W.Va.% in a demonstration project on-p,rdblems 
on ruttal fire safety education. --^^ ' - ' 

* *Another active program of great potential value to the rural population 
is the NFPCA's campaign to encourage the installation of home smoke detectors. i 
T^ese units, v^h'kh pfovide early warning of a fire and cafn alert^ ocf gpaHts in 
time for them 1;or^^cape, are a critical part ol a good home fire safety program. 

^ .^*Th^ NFPCA's national Fire Academy^is startinX^an anbitious outreach orooram 
to Vryifl. rrtariaigement skills and fire safety"^raining to fi re ^departments *that 
currently have n6 ^ck:ess to -such training. • ' ^ ' • 




^ Iijr^ntrAst t-g the ne^ NFPCA, -vyith its responsibi litjf for firfe prevention 



and control in all areas ^f the co^intry, Vboth rural and u^an, the U.S. Depart- 
meht of Agriculture has long had fire-related responsibilities on the national 
fo-rg^ts and it) wildlaads. USDA respons-ibil ities were enlarged itnder the 197^ 
Rural Development Aq^, which authorized the Rural Communi ty .Fir^ Protectiorn 
pil^t program. ^Durii)rg FY 1975; approxinpately-^ $3. 5 millionywas appropriated -by 
Con^ress^for the pilot test. Over 2,000 applications were approved for assist- 
'ance/under this progrpim, "which achieved the follov^ng accorrrpl ishments : \9 fire 



departments Were organized, 18 communities were ab1ej;p afchieve i^Tjjiroved 
insurance ra\es, 240 f.ire'truck^ we?^^ assigned to^^^unteer fire departments, j 
and 18,000 fiVefiyhters were trained. T+i4 respor>se to this Rural Community 
Fire Protection pilot test is also providing important indicators as to the 
status of ru/al fi^e protection and rural community needs. A complete report 
and analysi/of the pilot project will be submitted 'to Congress during FY 1977. 

' Exper^ience thut far indicates that the National Fire 'Prevention and 
^Control Administration programs and the Rural Development 'Act community fire « 
\ protection effort are highly complementary. NFPCA, which has no grant authority 
t] for provision of equipment and training, receives a substantia^l number of ^ 
requests for financial as'sistance for these purposes. These requests are 
xt referred to the Rural Development Act program .off ice^s where appropriate. 

Fire j-n forests -and -wildlands a.re df part of the rural fire problem which . 
\ ha^ al ready, received the attention of a number of ageac^ies'of the Federal 
CK)vernment with some considerable success. The Secretaries' of Agriculture and 
fnterior, in cooperatron with the Association of State Foresters, have appointed 
a National Wildfire Coordinating Group to coordinate national wildf.ire programs 
<to prevent dup^Jication of effort and improve the efficiency of wildfire protec- 
tion. The National 'Wildfire .Coordinating Group presently has active task forces 
working in training, f ire Tetardance, equipment development, air operations 
fire preventi'on, communications, and fire planntng. The' task forces are to 
address in part wildfire problems as related to wildlapd\ancl urban-wildla^d 
interfacing. Close liaison is maintained with the fslFPCA.^ • - 




SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED ' j' 



HEW's Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) was authorised under 
^the Rehabilitation Act «f 1 973 (P.L. 93-112) and sub,sequent amendments to pro-, 
vide 80 percent federal matching^rants to State vocational rehabi Ti tation 
agencies for services tb handica^ed individuals, serving first those with the 
.mst severe .handicaps so that they may prepare for and enaaae in gainful employmef^t 
The s^ervices .include referral, counseling,* guidance and pTaeement^; physical and 
menter restor^ptfcjn (medial ||nd corrective surgical treatment), hospitalization, 
prosthe^tic and orthotic appliances, training, work adjustment, transportation, 
maintenance, nibbili.ty services for the blind, and past- employment services. 

, It is estimated jthat there are some 7 million handicapped people in the- 
United Staites who mi^ht benefit from vocational rehabilitation servicesr*-Jhe 
effect of the 1973 legislation and amendments has been to strengthen Federal 
support of programs to assist these people. o*. 

> In raral areas^, probl ems of serving the handicapped are being overcome by, ^ 
efforts to improve transportation opportunities, by use of mobile diagnostic 
and evaluation laboratories, and by incre^^sing the number^ of rehabilitation 
facilities and workshops that p^ovide residential accommodations for rur^l clients. 
State agencies are also encouraging the present efforts-^ the President's CW- 

^mittee' on .tf>e Employment of the Handicapped ^0 work-w-ith.thei Cooperative Exten^-^ • 
sion Service of the Department of ,Agricul ture to' establish a joint program to 
0 enable handicapped rCN^l' people who can benefit from rehabilitation and place- 

^ment to'^tiilize such services.' Although there are as yet few formal stat|feide 
cooperative programs with the Extension Ser^vice at'the State level, ther^^ a. 
number of^informal arrangements betweefi service-providing agencies and^Extens ion 
offices-^t the local level. ^ - ^ ' 

While tfjie major thru'st of the basic State-federal vocational rehabilitation-* 
programs are statewide, some projects are specifically aimed at special "targ^l 
populations and disability categories. Included are a number-of grant authori- 
ties that ^re funding research and demonstration and other 'pioneer and Expansion 
efforts in meeting particul'ar problems of the rural disabled and increasing ser- 
^ vid^es to them. Examples of pro^j^cts to ^ssi-st ruraL residents aref di ^cussed 
below. , . ^ ' • -/ ' 




Innovatjonya nd Expansion Projects 

In FY 1 975,- 10 projects involving about $590',000 either initiated or ex- 
panded services to particular groups of the rural disabled. of these > 
provided mobile services to disaUed Native American^ on reserya-ti ons and in remote^ 
rural ar6as,^eye examinations for the hprnebound, home management for the home- 
bound blind, 'and diagnostic serv^ices for the mentally retarded and mentally ill 
Othe^ projects served fhose disabled by Sickle Cell Afiemia and provided special, 
vocational evaluation^ work adjustment; arid placement services, to jhe rural deaf 
and .the hard of hearing, s . " * ^ ^ * 



NOTE: ^his' paper was prepared by the Office of Handicapped Individuals and 
. the Rehabi-litation Services Administration, both i'n the Office of Human Dev'^loo- 
ment, HEW. ^ . ^ ^ ^ 
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Client assistance* projects are authorized to improve the vocational reha- 
^.biOitation program by providing ombudsmen to work directly with 'handicapped 
^clients or applicants. l)f the 19 projects operated by the States, two are 
directly concerr>ed with assisting the rural disabled. 




A project in. North DShto*6 served a 10-coi>qty ar^ co^vering .part of the 
\ Standing Rock and 'Fort Berthold Indian reservations.' In FY 1975, 135 handi- 
:apped Native Americans were provided assistancie and guidance in pwir voca- 
tional rehabilitation problems. 



A project in th^.Sta'te of Washington served one rural and one urban site 
to \meet the needs of \he disabled and also to compare rural/urban qjjifferences 
in >)eed. Some' 304 disabled individuals received services, inducting the rural 
.NatfVe American communities of Olympia, Shelton,*and Aberdeen; This project 
emphasizes outreach to tine eight separate Indian reservations, where U is 
believed that travel re^^ictidns prevent 
could qualify ^ind benefit\from vocational 



many* handicapped' individuals who 
rehabilitation frOm applying for 



ser- 



vices . 



Farmworicer Projects 



^ RSA has had a long interest 
farmworkers. For many years t 
s^'erved migratory workers and tr\eir 
providing services to very mob 
were conducted by RSA in fisca 
San Ant(^nio, Texas, with migrant 
and 'Stat^agenc1^,vas well as re 
Departm^tis of Aariciilture and Lab^ 
rehabil iVation progr^ams tg improve 



in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled. 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies have 



disabled family members despite problems of, 
clients. Two national tra'l[ning conferences \ 
>rl974 and T975 in Washington, D.C., aisd 
ocairronal retra-bilitation project directors 
resentatives of other agencies such^as the 
r. The corhferences^ urged all State'^ vocational 
the provision of services to handicapped 



migratoryHeeb^rers^and seasonal fari^jworkers and to develop a follovi^p system 
ier ^ 

and not completed. Other recommendakion^^ ^included the development of bilingual 
instruction 'mater^^als and instructio 
Spanish-speaking population^. Furthe 
.farmworkers was introduced into the co 
J^rge%iumbersy6f migratory workers 'wer 
target group within ^their State J)lans» 



to assist ttiem a^'ei; they leave the ^tate^ in' cases where sefviefes/were initiated 

recommendaition^^, included the development o 

j^ctsjocated in areas of'^large 
ntent on 'migratory workers and seasonal 
nselor training programs. States with 
urged to inclgde this as a high-priority 
% % 




RSA has provided $735^00 grant support to State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies for the conduct of migratory wonker prijjects in California, 'F.lorida, 
Jd^ho, New Jersey, New York, (jfregon, Texas, anM Wisconsin.^ In*^Y 1.9751 4,200 
handicapped migrants wejre served and 1,425 were rehabilitated into empi^oyment 
through these projects:. \ . r ^ 

' »An example of these projects is the one in the Belje Glade area of /Palm ^ 
Beach County, Florida. Some 15,000 seasonal farmworkers and sone 5,000 [migrant 
wor*kers. assist in the^rge vegetabl^e and sjjgar cane production operation in the 
, area. The project uses ^he Glade' fllabil itation Center at Lake Worth a*s a focus, 
with a, staff bf eight persons including two "area hides'' who do most of the out- 
reach' yto. the disabled workers. Two buses ar^ used tb transport workers to 
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^training ancfKher services, whi^ch' include lawn maintenance, food services, 
cormiercial ^sewtng, and motel and domestic maid service. On-the-job training 
with conYiunity employers is used together, wi th vocational -technical training 
programs in adul t education available from the countv schools to supplement 
the project's trtNning and service program. • 

^ f^ect § 'Serving the^Older Blind in Rural Areas 

In FY' 1975, four projects in Colorado, Texas, Oregon, and Arkansas received 
$523, QOO in Federal sifpport. These projects served 1,005 older rural blind and 
rehabilitated 344 into emp.l oyitient. 

^ ^ ^ ■ 

The-Arkansas project uses a combination of a^comprehensive rehabilitation 
center and service teams 'working with blind persons in comparatively rural areas. 
The Colorado program gives special attention to intensive services to older 
blind persons in se1.ect>d mountainous counties in the Stale .using a rehabilita- 
^ tion servjcej&sam and availabl'eTommunity'services. Oregon is using a self- 
^qontained,-.fef^ey home staffed by a rehabilitation teacher and mobiltty instructor 
in serving o}A€t blind persons living in extreme isolation-. Texas is deliveriik 
services to Jblder blinjjj persons who are also members of minority groups in a 
selected ruralvsS^tWn^. . * ^ • ^ - 
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' ^\ ^ * NATIONAL RURAL DEVELOPMENT INFORMATION SYSTEfij , 



The provision of leader^ip and coordination -for th». mrfny depaftmentS^and 
agencies involved in rural development from within one department of the ■execu- 
ti\/e branch of Federal Government requir-es different approaches- from those 
normally employed in line management. of .a program. With no line authority, it 
has beerTnecessary for USDA's Rural Development Service to employ a variety of . 
inno\$ative approa'ches to meet the leadership and coordination mandate of Sec- 
tion 603 of the Rural Development Act of 1972. ^ . ' ^ 

The most recently de/^op^ approach will further help in' carrying out -^is 
mandate. The Service has-designed and, is implementing ap information system 
which will provide oolicy anci program decisionmakers with up-to-date. information 
and data reflecting the status of rjural conditions and program performance here-^ 



ritettti 

tofore unavai^p^le. ^ ■ T 

The system, called the National Rural Development Information System fNRDIS^,' 
builds' on the fact that many i,n the public and private sectors j:x)llect a wt-de 
variety of data and informatio'n describii^g and analyzing specific conditions in 
rural areas, and recognizes the need foe a central source where those concerned_^ 
about rural -America' coul d obtain needed information. ^ ' ^ • 
. • ^ >. * ■ 

NRDIS will maintain a catalog of- those routinely collecting and/or analyzing 
rural '<idia and informati oi> at the national level. and will^ select and incorporate , 
the mo'sPtimely^nd relevant data inlp the system. The status and performance ^• 
data and information selectee^ for inclusion in NRDIS will then be analyzed a/id 
interpreted for rural development implications, and reported to the Congress, ^ 
Federal and state agencies, and pi^lic and private interest groups. 
- ^ - -- . - ■ 

In addition, the ^stem will prepare the required annual rur?il development ^ 
reports (sucTi as this annual Rural Development Proqress report); .routinely pro- 
duce meaningful displays of a vide variety of rural development status and 
performance data; and quickly prepare ipany of the datji-based special reports 
that, the Rural Development Service is called, on to produce. 

. A specia'T featuje^of ^RDIS is a "situation room" ir\ which the most signifi- 
cant rural development status, and performance data will be displayed ,usjng a ' ^ 
variety of audic^-visual techniques. The situation room will -be used ib briefing 
mertabers of Congress, Federal and state executives, and public and private interest 
group^ on the current rural situation. ' • ^ 

Although' NRDIS will use only data collected by others, and will do- noiprimary 
data collecting itself, it will encourage others to obta*tn datar needed but, not . 
■now being collected. For example, a methodology which can be used by States to 
coUect^ata reflecting the availabi^l ity o^ conununity/acilities and services,,^^^^^^^^^ 
to rural residents as well >as give indications of the perceptions of ru»^l resi- 
dents as to the adequacy of the services and facilities, has b^en developed and^. 
is cu^e'ritly being tested. Should the test be successful, each governor wilf 
be encourag^^o conduct the survey. ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ 



NOTE.: ThiJ^"^ paper was prepared by th^ Rural De^eloprfient Service, USBA, 
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PROGRAM INFORMATION ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL COMMUNITIES ' \ 

. Developed by the Rural Development Service, USDA, the Federal Assistance ** 
Programs Retrieval System (FAPRS) is a computerized program information System 
^hat provides information toncerninq Federal aid programs to' interes^^d persons 
throughout the United States. It is- designed to identify soecific Federal aid 
programs for which a particular community rfiay be el>gible. FAPRS" is presently 
available in almost every State through various Federal-, State, and. local 
ocgani-zations and agencies. ^ ■ . 

aramJH..'^?^!""^?!"' T^^'''^ information on aporoximately 600 Federal pro- 
f?nn\ ^V ] V"" categories of community need, and eligibility informa- 
uZiU ^i\°!^,the more than 3,300 counties ig the Nation. In April o? 1^77 
It will contai-n infornation on virtually all .Federal domestic assistance oro - 
grams, and the number of community-need cateoories will brincreased ?"m'37"to 82, 

Operation of FAPRS requires no special knowledge of comouters-. The person 
requestina information provides' his/her name, the name of the community for 
whicn assistance is needed, and' the name of the county and State in which the 
community is located. The computer th,en oroceeds to ask a series of auest/ons 
about the community and the type of aid requested. The requestor then answers 
the computer's questions by typing his/her resDonses into a keyboard similar to 
that of a .tyoewriter. The computer gives simole instructions about how these 
questions should be answered. ' ; ' , - 

If the person is unsure of an answer, the comouter has the capability to 
provide additional information which will enable the oerson to answer the 
question correctly." If, for example, the requestor is rtot sure about whether 
the community is within an EDA Redevel ooment Area, the computer will prx)vide a 
list of all counties in the applicant's State which are within these areas 
The person requesting informat-fcn need only know what type of aid is needed and 
theapproximate population o-fi^the applicant coimunity--the computer can provide 
assistance in answering other str.a/tegic-questions . 

This eatire procedure takes only a few minutes, and once the computer 
program has been run one time for a specific community, a soecial short version 
,of the program can be used, and the desired information can be obtained in even 
less time. 

When all questions have been answered the computer prints otit by program 
name and number aTl of the federally funded 'programs in the applicant's area of 
interest for which the appl>cant meets the basic eligibility criteria These 
programs are keyed to the Ca.talog of Federal" Domestic Assistance , which facili- 
tates the additional research required to identify the proaram best suited to 
the community's needs. The Catalog also pro.vides the essential- information \ 
needed td initiate the application procedure. In February 1977, FAPRS will be 
"Jjroviding a more up-to-date version of the information now suoplied by the 
Catalog. 



NOTE: This paper was'orepared by the Rural Develooment Service, USDA. ' 
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FAPRS is a quick, inexpeVisive program capable of jdintifyinq Federal aid ^ 
programs responsive to the needs of communities. It. aids smaller units of 
government, •tvhich *are less exp-erienced" i n the process of searching for Federal 
aid, by orovidinq information to them" that previously was, avai 1 abl e primarily 
to laraer cities with their areater resources. FAPRS can also help experienced ^ 
researchers by providing a definitive source of information about lesser known 
aid programs as well as the ones they are probably familiar with. Manual 
searches for the same information take much •lonner and cost substantially more. 
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- Part III • \^ 

STATg PERSPECTIVES ON RURAL DEVELOpkNT ^ 
SUMMARY 



Introduction 



The Governors of the 50 States were asked by the Rural Development 
Service ta provide information on issues, goals, plans, and recommendations • 
pertainirrg to their States' rural areas,'. The information received from the.. 
40 responding States 'was screened for currency, relevancy, and geographic 
coverage, and th.e material from 21 was selected for-^a detailed centent review. 
, The geographic distribution of -the 21 S'tates ,selected is shown in figure • ' 

* The population of the more densely shaded States* liv« predomi nan^tly iri Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical ^Ar'eas.^^ ^ ' 

The findings of the detailed content review are organiz'ed by national 
rpral devieloprtient progress category (for example, income and employment), Wi'thin 
each category, the findings are arranged by rural development trend, concern, 
and response-.. . • , ' 

This summary of findings presents, except in the population and trans- 
portation categorj^s, only those developmental responses which wer^ shared by 
two or more 'States. The trends and c9nc?Vns reported .in the other categorfes 
are usually "apparent from the w^y 'the Vesponse is worded. Furthermore, the 
responses are not usual ly stated to differentiate between those that are in the . 
early recommendation stage and those that-a-f^closer to the^i•mplementa^ion 
, stage. The detailed content review which follows the 'nummary makes ijiese kinds 
of distinctions, and al so^presents the trends arrd concerns expressed by s^ngle^ , ' 

States . ^ > 9 * 

, * ** # - 

Income and Employment ' ^ ' , 

For the most part, the 18 ^States that provided Mnformati on relevant to 
the income and employment categories combined their discussidns: ' Twelve of' 
these States have s>redomi nantly nonmetropol i tan populations tjA, ID, KS, KY^, 
MT, NB, NC, NH, NM, SC, VT, WVA). The majority of the copulation of the other 
Se^en (CO, HI, LA, TX, VA, WATlive in metropolitan areas. These States 
reported'the following responses (ei-ther as goals or -as actions- al ready begun) 
to rural development income afi^ employment concerns: 

Support and in>prove mar>pbwer training and development oroqrclms. (KS, KY, NB, a 
NC, VT, WVA, CO, JX, VA, WA) (10) ' . • ■ ^ _ _ . -\ 

■ "* 

,Devel.op; propio+e, 'and support programs -and facilities for vocational-technical 
tratning," counsel ing, and placement services as we/1 as adult education. (KS, * 
-_N8, NC, VT, -WVA, CO, TX, VA, WA) (9) ' , ' ' ' ~ ' 

.Develop- a decentralized and diversified indus-trial Base. (NB, NH, -SC, HI, LA, 
TX, WA) (7) ., . ■ • . • ■— » 
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Expand exist>nq industries in and attract new industries to nonmetropol itan 
areas. (IDfTKl, NB, CO, LA,,TX, WA) (7) , , ' 

V 

. Develop employment services; ''(KY, NB, NC, WVA, ,TX, WA) (61, 

^ Develop and support a itate industrial development authority, commissibn, oi* 
. corporation. (^, VT, WVA, CO, HI, TX) (6) 

• / 

Concentrate on the unemployed, underemployed, and economically disadvantaged. 
(KS.-KY, SC, IN, WA-) (5) , . • . • 

Eliminate discrimination'^n employment. ' (jm, K5, NC, SC, LA) (5) 

Establish an ^economic development oolicy. (CO, LA, TXO (3) 

Improve communication and cooperation among all three. levels of government. 
(CO, HI, l^A) (3) ^ ^ , 

Increase management and technical assistance to small farmers, businessmen, 
and industries locatedh'n nonmetroool if an areas. (CO, TX, WA) (3) 

Provide adequate educational opportunities and day-care service for the children 
of worJ<ers, especially migrant workers. (NG, VT, LA) (3) 

Alter *S^ate tax policies. ( WVA , Cp, HI) (3) ^ ■> » . * 

Issue industrial revenue bonds. (WVA-, TX) C2) 

r 

Reverse the out-migration trend of the noiimetroDol i tan labor /force. CSC, CO) \ 
(2) V . - / v_ s \ 

Population 

Information related to this rural development category was supplied by 15 
i , 'Of the. 21 States. The majority of the population of six of 'these States (lA, 
ID, KS, KY, NC, VT) live in nonmetropql i tan areas, while the population of the 
, other ^ine States (CO,*FL, HI, IN, LA, MO., TX, VA, WA) live predominantly in metro- 
politan areas. Of these 15 States: 

*Ten States reported downward tcends in their rural population due to a 
laclic of job opportunity. (ID, KS, NC, CO, IN, LA, MO, TX, VA,' WA) ' ' 
• ' \ " . 

*Eight States reported a growing over-65 population. (ID, KS,^ KY, HI, 
IN, LA, MO, TX) ^ ■ • '— 

*Seven reported growth rates lower than the national average. . (JD_i VT,' • 
FL, HI, TX, VA, WA) The other .eight States reported a growth rate greater than 
.the national average. 

. *Six Statesxhave "developed and/or cfdopted growth policies. liKS, CO, FL,* 
^ IN, VA, WA) ^ , . ^~ 
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*Foar States which' are expecting a rapid increase in their population 
growth rate found through surveys- that- the majority of their otizens think 
the present population is about right'. ; (]D, FL, HI , WA) 

*Four States reported 'that blacks are more^lik&ly to live ^n metropolitan 
areas. (KY, >lp,_ VA, TX)' _ ^ ' ' - 

*Three States- reported tihat their .Indian and^'lexi can-American population _ 
is about equally divided betwVen metropbl itan and nonmetropol i tan areas. (NC, 
LA, TX) . ^ • ' • . ' 

*One qrowing State (FL) 'found in a purvey th'at. its county e^mmi ssi oners . 
would prefer a reduced population growth rate. 

• ^ • . h . 

The States supplying population i'nforniati on. reported the following _ 

responses:. - - 



*Si>< States say they want to promote a better/balance between growing and / 
•depressed a'reas o^n even geographical distribution in terms of papulation - 
growth -and economic activities. ' (KS, CO, FL, \IN,,VA, WA) 

*Thnee States report that they are considering the use of the growth 
^ center strategy which focuses on the use of State planning regions or districts ^ 
* to'encourage the development of population centers of a certain size. (CO, IN, LA) 

*Two States Recommend for adoption or' consideration the use. of the carry- 
ing capacity concept whjch is based on the prevention'or reduction of over oads 
for 'environmental as well as natural and manmade resource systems. IK, Hi; 

*Two States point out "that they plan to consider using new towns as a ^ 
growth cente»= strategy. (CO, IN,) ' ^ _ ^ 

- *One State says it is considering the use "qf^the growth cluster strategy 
' or area development strategy-planning regions and districts are viewed in-terms 
of the concentration of public investments in "areas" where the potential multi- 
plier effec^t is greatest (11^)- • . ' , 

*One State (LA) has established statewMe populati on goals. - , 

Housi-ng , - ' • > , ' ' 

\ ' Fourteen of t+ie 21 States provided material relative to housing. Nine of 
' these States- had predominantly nonmetropol i tan populations (rA_, ld_, KS, KY,^_B , NC , 
NH, SC-, VT) and five, metropolitan (CO,, HI, TX, VA, WA). The responses.of _ 
these"l4"Ttates which were related to housing and which were shared by two or 
IllSre States are: . , • ' 

Provide adequate- housing for ■an<i eliminate discriminatory housing practices 
^ against all oonmetropol i'ta'n residents. (JD, KS, KY, NB, NC, NH' SC, VJ, CO, HI, 
VA,'WA) (12) " • . , 
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Establish statewide or reaional housing authorities. (IA_, KS, KY/Ic, CO, HI, 

^Tx) (7) ^ ^ . X . ; 

Repair or i^eplace most of the obsolete and dilapidated housing units in all *and 
more espeeia^ declining nonmetropol itan -areas . ^(]A, ID, KS, NC, NH, WA) (6) 

Coordinate, di ssemi nate , 'and analyze nonrjietropol i tan housi ng infomation related 
to programs^ projects, and agencies as a means of plarvwing for the 'future, (KS, 
NC, SC, CO, WA) (5) ^ . — 

\ 

Adqpt a uniform, minimum statewide construction and housina code. (NC, NH, 
TX, VA, WA) (5) • ' : ^ ' 

,^elegate to a State official or age>icy the authority to deposit State funds in 
nonmetrqpolitan, institutions for the' constructi on and rehabi 1 i'tation of housing. 
[Ik, CO, HI, WA) ; (4) ' 

Sell bonds to provide seed money, construction loans, mortgages, and low- 
* interest loans for low and moderate-income housing,, .(MT,, NC^, CO,TX) (4)'' 

Prdvide technical advisory services in nonmetropol i tan areas to 'deliver housing 
^services to nonmetropol i tan residents. , (NB, VT, TX, WA) (4) 

Adopt a State rural, housing public polic^T '(KS, CO, TX) (3) \ ' - 

Research the innovative uses of construction and design tec'hniques' and! materia^fe" 
to meet changing family needs and reduce housing construction costs; (NH, t5(,*^*^ 
WA)' (3), ' - . . • ^ ^ — 

Appropriate funds for vocational-technical training in the building trades to'..! 
provide low-cost housing and develop the nonmetroopl itan skilled labor market. * 
(TX, WA) (2) • ^ V • 

Organize housing corpo'r;ations . (SC, WA) ''2) " , ^ ' ' * ' 

- Health ■ ■ • . - " , , " 

Eighteen of the 21 States provided i nfonnation relevant to the l^ealth' 
category; 11 had predominantly nonmetropon tan populations (lA/ID, KS, KY, MT, 
NB, NC; NH, NM, SC^, y|) and sev^n were predominantly metropsTTtarTicOT' FL^ INT' 
LA, TX, VA, WA). The review> of the material supplied by these States identi^Nied 
the- following developmental responses: • v 

Build regional or areawide health care facilities and outpatient mental health 
centers or modernize exi'sting health care facilities. (lA, ID, KS, MT, NB. 
NC, -NH, NM. CO, FL, IN, LA, TX, VA) (14) _ — __n 

EstaMish or imf3rove and support cOnlp^ehensive f aci 1 i ties ,. services , *nd/,Qr 
programs-in nonmetropol.i tan areas for lyfie elderly and migrant workers as -well 
as for the treatnient, education, prevenVon, and rehabilitation of the mentally 
and-physically f/andicapped, emotionally and mentally disturbed, drug addicts 
and alcoholics. \(IA, KS, KY, NB,^NC. NH, Fi;, IN, LA, TX, wA) (11) 
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Develop a continuous and comprehensive program which plans for, 'experiments 
witb,-anct evaluates health care services an^needs. (lA^ ID, KS, NC_, -CO, FL, 
IN, Tx, VA, my (I'O) ' • . • . 

Control the. costs of health care and/or -provide assistance to the large numbers 
of nonmetropoli tan residents who" are unable to afford the expense of health 
care services.- (lA, ID,*KS, MT, NB; NC, Ft:,;IN, VA, WA) (10) 

Provi'de treatment to reduce communicable diseases and-preventi ve health care 
•services such as immunization, diagnostic and preventive screening^ physical 
and dental exanu'nations, Tnaternal and infant .&are„ and family planning. (I£, 
NB, NC, FL, IN, LAVTX, WA) (9) ^ • ' ^ 

fTotivate dentists, physicians, aR^ para-professionals ^to work in nonmetropol i tan 
and rural areas: (8) ' _ ^ . . 

"Award scholarships, grants, and loans to encourage students to practice 
in rural areas after they graduate. (CO, FL, LA, TX, VA, WA) (6) 

Establish continuing education programs in nonmetropolitan areas to train 
para-professionals and update their' skills and knowledge. (KS, NC, CO, 

. FL, VA, WA) (6) * ^ ^ X' 

. ' ' / , - - • 

Pr^ovide clinical training, internships,, and field training programs in 

rural areas. (CO, FL, tX) (3) - ^ ^ 

Recruit students from rural areas who are interested in the health 
professions. '(VA, WA) (2) " * ' . ^ _ • 

'•r Clarify or revise the' legal constraints dissociated with malpractice by - 
para-professionals and physicians. fVA; WA) (2) . 

.Desi'gn and i;nplement or strengthen locally based school and consumer health 
•education programs. (ID, KS, KY, FL, IN, TX, VA, WA) (8) 

Develop and operate emergency medical services programs which incorporate 
emergency ambulance service; programs to train, certify, and licensejocal 
ambulance attendants' and emergency room personnel; and communications equipment. 
(CO, FL," IN, TX, VA) (5)' 

Education • ' 

Twelve of the 19 States reporting developmental responses in the category 
of education had greater nonmetropolitan than metropolitan populations (iA, .ID_, 
KS, KY, MT, NB, NC, NH, NM, SC, VJ, WVA ) . The seven predominantly metropolitan 
States were CO, FL, IN, tA, TX, VA, WA. In summary, these 19 States reported 
an objective or some activity' to: . • ^* />. ' 

Expand," improve, and make more efficient use of educational facilities in less 
densely populated areas and provide modern teachi.ng materials and educational 
programs to, nonmetropol i tan students. (KS, KY, NB, NC, NM, SC, VT, CO, FL, 
IN, TX) (t2) ' " 
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Design anci del iver specii^lized edu(?ational services programsrand/or facilities 
, fcTr exceptional students in ever.y dimension. ' (XS, NB, !^H, SC, -WVA, PL, IN, LA, 
TX, VA, WA) (11) ^ , • . ; . , ^ 

Evaluate and plan for education at- all levefs ofMearning.y (KS, NC, NM, .WVA, 
CO, FLV IN, LA, TX, WA) (ID) • / ' . ^ \ ~ ~ / \ 

i 

'Develop ain equitable and adequate school finance, pro^^ram in nonmetropol i tan *and 
: more especially rural areas. (fO, NB, N6', NH, SC, CO, FL, TX, VA, WA) (10) 

Support and promote training programs and r^f resher^courses for- teachers and 
administrators at all levels. (KS, NB, NC, liH, PL,. IN, LA, TX). (8) - 

Provide preschooler early childhood educaticm /for young children' in nonmetro- 
pelitan areas. (KY, NB,^, SC, WVA, PL, IN, TX, VA) '(9) 

Develop or improve appropriate' support ser^rrceTin thq f^^rm of guida^nce, pi 
ment, and counseling programs. (NC, WVA, pL, IN, 'LA, KA) (6) 
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' Provide or expand high quality mass media resources and materials in nonmetro- 
politan areas. (jA, NB, NH, IN, TX, WA).;(6) * , . ' 

Allow public school facilities in nonmetropol i tan communities to be available \ 
,for after-schooV activities. (PL,^IN, TX, VA, WA) (5) 



nd 'and 'improve 1 ibrary Jaci 1 i ties and services. (KY, NB,'VT, INj TX) (5) 



Increase utilization of para-professional personnel to assist full-time, oro- 
fessional teachers., (KS, IN, TX, WA) (4) * . ' 

Encourage' students ^nd citizens to become acti vel^^^nvol v^d in* the planning 
and implementation of educational programs. (NB, CO, WA) (3) ^ 



Water anJ Was^te 



Of the 16 States reporting on water and waste, the majority of 'the ' 
population o4-^enght live in nonmetropoHtan areas. (ID, IG, KY,,NB; NC, NH, 
SC, VT). - Ei'ght^tates are pr^^(;iominantly metropol i tanTCO, PL, HI, IN, LAr, MO,, 
TX, VA.). The States repor:ted the fol lowing, concerns related to water and 
waste: . ^ . . r ' . ^ 

Eliminate pollution from water soUrces,^ especially streams,, rivers, and lakes. 
(ID, KY, N6, NH, VT, HI, IN, LA) (8) . . 

Identify, acquire, and protect known or po'^entiallv valuable wat^resource 
arfeas. (ID, KS, ^IH, SC, VT, PL, ,HI) (7) ^ . ^ 

Protect iBnd areas and the qua-lify of the environment near important sources of 
wat^. (N_B, NC, VT, FL, IN, VA) (6) . ' 

er|c . ' 



Guarantee a sufficient .qyantityof high quality water for domestic as well as 
agricultural and industrial uses. (KS. NCs NK. CO. MO. TX) '(6) 

Develop a comprehensi ve Water resource managefnent program which involves 
inventorying water needs and problems, developing and Gontini^ally revising . 
water resource pro'jections,. foninulatingr^aianagement alternat^iv^, and .developing 
intergov-ernmental approaches and plans. (KS, Ng, IIH, SC^, FL, JHI, TX) (7) 

Ensure that adequate water tevels exisct and water resource needs are met in 
the^ future. (KS. -NC. FL. LA, VA) {ST 

Develop and enforce i statewide and regional solid waste disposal management 
plan. (NC, FL>HI. IN; TX) (5) .... • 

Design, establish, and enforce water quality starjdaijds. (NB, VT, CO, IN) (4) 



Improve and upgrade policies and procedures for reviewing, approving, and 
Vfinahcing^ Federal projects. (NB, NC,-MO, VA) (4) 

Jryansportation . • . 

Of' the 20 States that reported on transportation, the majority of .the 
population of 11 live in nonmetropbl i tan areas '(]A, KS, KY, NB, NC, NM, 
NH, SC,. VT, WVA). Hine States are predomi nantly ^metropol i tan (CO, FL, HI, IN. 
rLA, FfO, TX, wAT. They reported thejol Towing shared concerns: • 

Road and highway needs are much greater, than the avaTTable funds and revenue. 
(lA; 10, KY, NM, CO, LA, WA) (7) , 

^. ' ^ 

-Properly maintaining and improving road and highway sys^tems is of utmost 
iinportance. (IA> ID, KY, NM, CO,^ LA, WA)^(7) ^ \ 

The greatest road^ef icienj:ie6 exist on /ural roads. (KS, J^L, LA, VA) (4) 

State highways and ^interstate systems have by-passed majiy small communities 
thus eontf^ibutihg to rujcaJ decline. ^jCO, HI, IM) (3) ^ . i ' ^ 

-Existing freight shipping structures discrilfiinate against sm^ll shippers by 
• charging high carrier freight rates. (CO, TX> (2) ^ • 

^ They reported the 'following developmental responses: 

Expand and update- the capacity of existing a'ircraft faci 1 i tieS^and construct • 
new airports as well as extend regularly scheduled community service or third- 
level airline service to small communiques and lets populated regions. (KS, 
NB, NH, SC, WVA, CO, HI, IN, LA, MO) (10.) ' ; \ . 

Encourage the expansion and improvement of mass transit service to. less populated 
areas in order to facilita-te and stimulate economic development and make small^ . 
\ communities' more accessible.. (KS, NB, NC, SC, CO, FL, WA) (7) 

, . ^ • \ 
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Repair and 'improve rural roads A (KY, NB, NM, FL, .IN, LA) (6) • '• r 

. * ^ , ' ^ • _ • — — _ • • ^ 

Establish a cbmpreherisi ve State transportation pl-an*or policy. (]A, KS, NB^ 
NH, IN, WA) (6) ' * • 

Identify transportation needs. (jA, NB^, CO, FL, IN)- (5) . ' 

Plan for transpbrtati on in a way to' encourage optimal 5nd a more coordinatedt 
use of Und resources and foster land development in harmony with the natural 
environment, (li, KS, rw, HI,JN) (5) ' ^ ' ^ . ' 

Formulate statew^ide ,air>ort plans to* evaluate present conditions and develop 
amaster plari for inimedi ate.and future aviation requirements, (WVA, Ifi, LA", MO, 
TX) (5) • / / ^ ^ . . . — ^ 

Give special attention to the unique^transp'ortati op heeds' of pQor, young, 
elderly, ancJ handicapped citizens because they are either unable'tto affprd 
and/or to operate a private veKic-le. (KS, NC, FL , LA, WA) (5) 

"^.Utilize school buses during school hours or off-hours of operartion to provide 
**low-cost public transportation to^'di sadvantaged rural residents. (KS, CO, 
WA) - (3) -x . ^ . ~ 

Encourage the use of various communications as a substitute for transportati on» 
(KS, WA) (2) . , 3. . . ' 

Construct satellite warehouses and adjust shipping rates for coasol idating * . . 
shipments 'iji and out of small urban areas and making it more advantageous for 
carriers to extend their service into isolated areas. (TX) (1)^ 

Emphasise energy-efficient modes of transportation and assess energy trends. 
(lA, KS, NQ, TX) (4) 
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reported similar trends, coocerns, or responses, the rfumber of States and the 
abbreviation of their'name is shown. Those^ Sta'tes in which more than 50 per- 
cent of the population live in nonmetropol i tan areas aif^e indicated by under- 
lining the abbreviation of the State name. 

Only_the findings of the content review of information provided by the 21 
States Js presented in the following materials. No specific conclusions were 
drawn from the findtnq Jn the course of the study and the reader is cautioned 
against doing so. For example, it should* not be assumed that only 5 of the 21 
States mentioning emergejicy medical service share this, concern, or that 23 
percent 'Of all States share this concern. - The. finding means merely that 5 of* 
the 21 States studied mentioned emergency medical care services in the docu- r, 
menjts they provided. Oa the othar hand, si-ncje 5 States- vol unteered comments 
on^this subject, it is well to be"^alert to the possibility that this health 
care service may well be a primary concern in the rural areas of other States. 
Similarly, only two. States repo>^t a strong negative citizen reaction to 
encouraging, further immigration to the State at the present time.- However, •* 
residents of other States may also feel this way^ or m^y assume this posture in 
the future. ' / ^ , * ^ 

' ^ ' INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 

^ The stage of economic 'development for each of the 18 States who provided 
informafion relative to income and employment varies considerably. A look at 
nonmetropol t tan unemployment rates^ employment trends in the industrial sectors, 
nonmetropol itan income, changes in the nonmetroppl i tan labor force, and needed . 
improvements and assistance provide some intiication of how the economies of the 
18 States compare. The majority of the residents' of 12 ^of the 18 States (lA, 
10,- KS, KY^ MT, rm, NC, NH, NM, SC, VT, WVA) live in nonmetropol i tan areas, - 
wFile most of the residents of the other States live in metropolitan areas ' • 
(CO, HI, LA, TX, VA, WA)./^Four of these 18 Sta^es^ (KY, NB, NH, SC) outlined . 
only their goals and recopimendations for economic development while the other 
14 discussed. thei r economig concerns as well as approaches and recommendations 
for tffibir improvement. { ^ /-n ' 

According to seven sta^s (MT, NM, WVA , bll, LA, TX, WA) , their nonmetro- ^ 
politan unemployment rate is^^^tjove the national average* In contrast, 5 other ' 
States (lA^, KS, N£, VT, CO) report that unemployment in their nonmetropol i tan 
areas is not a problem. Three of these 12 sta^tes (lA, N£, LA) mention two 
trends in unemployment that they have observed: the incidence of unemployment 
for two.n>inori ties--blacks and Indians--is higher than it is for whites;* and, 
the number of employed ^women has not caught up with the employment figure for 
ipen.. 

In order to facilitate a discussion of employment trends among the indus- 
trial^ sectors , the various sectors were qrouped together to form three'cate- 
gories^-those sectors that depend on natural resources; those that are centered 
around 'some aspect of manufacturing; and those that are sustained by human 
resource employment. Eight States (lA, KS_, NC, "CO, HI ,^ LA, TX, VA) reported 
that natural resource industries sucTfas agriculture, mining, forestry, anaV_ 
fisheries are losing ground as dominant sectors of their economy. However, 
five other States (JD, MT , NM^ VT, WA) said they attach a special significance 
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' ' INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 

^ The stage of economic 'development for each of the 18 States who provided 
informafion relative to income and employment varies considerably. A look at 
nonmetropolitan unemployment rates,- employment trends in the industrial sectors, 
nonmetropolitan income, changes in the nonmetroppl i tan labor force, and needed . 
improvements and assistance provide some indication of how the economies of the 
18 States compare. The majority of the residents' of 12 ^of the 18 States (lA, 
ID,- KS, KY^ MT, NB_, NC, m, NM, SC, VT, WVA) live in nonmetropolitan areas, - 
wFile most of the residents of the other States live in metropolitan areas * - 
(CO, HI, LA, TX, VA, WA).^Four of these 18 Stages- (KY, NB, NH, SC_) outlined . 
only their goals and recopimendations for economic development while the other 
14 discussed ,thei r economig concerns as well as approaches and recommendations 
for tffibir improvement. [ ^ z-v ' 

According to seven sVtes (MT, NM, WVA, HI, LA, TX, WA), their nonmetro- ^ 
politan unemployment rate is^^aJ^ve the national average. In contrast, 5 other' 
States (I£, jG, ]IC, VT, CO) report that unemployment in their nonmetropolitan 
areas is not a problem. Three of these 12 sta^tes (lA, ]iC, LA) mention two 
trends in unemployment that they have observed: the incidence of unemployment 
f'or two.nvinori ties — blacks and Indians--is higher than it is for whi tes and, 
the number of employed ^women has not caught up with the employment figure for 
men.: 

In order to facilitate a discussion of employment trends among the indus- 
trial^ sectors , the various sectors were grouped together to form three'cate- 
gories^- those sectors that depend on natural resources; those that are centered 
around 'some a^spect of manufacturing; and those that are sustained by human 
resource employment. Eight States (lA, KS, I\rC, "cO, HI LA, TX, VA) repoVted 

that natural resource industries sucTPas agriculture, mining, forestry, ancTV 

fisheries are losing ground as dominant sed^tors of their economy. However, 
five other States (XD, MT, NM,. VJ, WA] said they attach a special significance 
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to natural resource industries as major employers of their nq^nmetropol i tar^ - > 
workforce. In contrast to the different .opinions voicetj by the States 
relative to the importance of natural resource industries, all of these 13 
States pointed out that jobs in human resource sectors such as services, 
government, and trade'^re becoming and will continue* to become more numerous. 
These 13 Sta*tes also ^discussed their manufacturi nq employment record and all 
but three (NJ^, VT, HA> indicated that manufacturing based on replenishable and 
exhaustive natural resources is'thei^f most important industrial employer. The 
three States say that manufacturing is of little sjqnificance to 'their economy. 
Two trends in nonmetropol i tan .^manufacturi nq were identified by three State^s: 

, *The three\tates (WVA, LA, VA) point out that nonmetropol i tan manufac- 
V , taring is developing a pattern of decentralization. 

*According' to the observations of two States (LA, VA),-the most rapid 
^ rates of growth in nonmetropol itan manufacturing have occurred in small urban 
centers and areas adjacent to large cities. ' ^ 

Of the five States (lA, WVA, H[, LA; TX) that mention gross personal* 
' income, the three that are predominantly metropolitan point out that human 
resource sectors are the most significant contributors to their total iDersonaT 
incoRie. The other two States, the maj-ority of whpse population live in non- 
metropolitan areas, note that manufacturing is their mo^t important industrial 
sector irr terms of the percentage of their gross personal income it provides^ 
AgricolJHTr-e and/or mining are considered to be the least profitable sectors, 
according to four of the States (]A, HI,' LA, TX). 

The -level of nonmetropol i tan per capita incpme for all but two of the 14 
States (HA, WA) is below the national average^^cording to their estimates,* ^ 
Five of these States (ip_, NC, LA, TX, VA) report "that t^ey can substantiate at 
l^st one of the following correlations bietween nonmetfopol i tan per tapita 
income and poverty levels commonly painted out: 

'*People with a low level of education,^ accordi rig to four States (I^, NC, 
LA, TX), are likely to earn a low income. * 

*These same four States also *s-aid that elderly citiz^ens, who are becoming 
^an in'creasingly greater percentage of fhe nonmetropol itan population, as well 
as minorities and mi grant workers are prone to high rates of poverty, 

*Four States (NC,. LA, TX, VA) say the poverty rates are higher and income 
levels are lower in rural areas than they are in more urban areas, 

* 

The nonmetropol i tan labor pool wa^ generally described as earning low 
wages, possessing low skill lev^Vs, and being employed by labor intensive 
industries by five States (KS', NC, HI, LA, TX). &ach of these States identified 
one or two changes that are occurring i^ their nf)nmetropol itan labor force: 

*Not surprisingly, four States tKS, 'NC, LA, TX) report that since agricul- 
ture has been dwindling in importance as a source of employment, many workers 
. living in their nonmetropol itan , areas have turned to nonagri cul tural indus- 
tries, especially manufacturing, for their livelihood. 



^ ^Aceo^ding to. information provided by two' States, (NC_, Hi), the size of 
the nonmetropol i tan work forcfi is increasing awing t6 migration into nonmetro- 
politan areas and/or growth in w^irk force participation. 

In establishing goals and developing recommendations alVof the"T4^ States 
plus the'four other States (KY, NB_, NH^, SC) providing some income and employ- 
njent information said they focused their attention on ways to develop their 
economy and create quality jobs. Ttie following recommendations and goals 
were those mo^t frequently mentioned by several of the 18 States in conjunc- 
tion with^reas of needed improvement: 

* *^ 

*The development of a decentralized and diversified industrial base was 
a goal mentioned by seven States (NB, NH^, SC, HI, lA , TX,^ WA). 

*Two goals--the expansion of existing industries in and the attraction 
of quality industries to nonmetropol i tan and, more particularly, rural 
areas--were identified by seven States (]_D, KY, NB^, CO, LA, TX, WA), 

*Five States recommended that efforts be concentrated on those who are 
unemployed, underemployed ,^ and economically disadvantaged as well as those 
who live in undeveloped rural areas KY, SC_, IN, WA)» 

*Five States reported that they plan*to enforce their goal of elimirrating 
discrimination in employment based on race, sex, age, religion, artd national 
origin (ID, K£, W£, SC, LA). ^ ^ - ' 

*Three States sa4^ they have already established an economic develop- 
ment- policy (CO, LA,'TX). 

*The impr:ovement of communication and cooperation between local. State, 
and Federal Governments is a recommendation established by three States (CQ, , 
HI, WA). 

*Two States identified a goal which focuses on reversing the outmigration 
Qf the nonmetropol i tan labor force, especially thdse wdrkers livtng in less 
densely populated or rural areas and young workers (S£, CO). • . • " 

The recognition by some States of available and potential sources of 
institutional Assistance or the need for such assi stance is documented by the 
following recommendation's and goals: 

*While 10 States j"dentified as one of their goals the need to support and 
improve public, private, and business-sponsored manpower training and develop- 
,ment programs, 6 of these 10 States have already established their own publicly 
'supported program and/or are involved in CETA KY, !^,*NC,*VT,*WVA, CO, 
*TX,*VA, WA). _ 

*0f the nin'Q^ States that have adopted a* goal to develop, promote, and 
support programs and facilities for vocational -techni cal training, counseling, 
and placeme.nt services as well as adult education, two of these states report- 
ed that such^facilities and programs are currently available NB ,.NC,*VT, 
*WyA, CO,^, VA,'WA)./ " ^ ^ 




*Four States indicated that they have already developed employment 
service's,. and two other' States said they intend to (1^ ,*NB/r<C,*WVA,*TX, WA). 

*A recommendation for increasing management, and technical assistance to , 
small farmers, businessmen, and industries located in nonmetropol i tan areas 
was offered by three States (CO, TX, WA). 

*Three States suggested that programs be created to provide adequate 
educational opportunities and day-care services for the children of laborers, 
especially migrant workers (NC, VJ, LA)» 

The following programs and recommendations ^have been designed by five 
States who recognize the significant ^role financial assistance plays and the - 
part their State government can play in economic development as well, as some 
of the limitations a'nd handicapping features of the private nonmetropol i tan _ 
financial system and of public sources of funds: 

*Four States have developed and support a State Industrial Development 
Authority, Coimission, or Corporation for the purppse of supplementing and 
expanding business loan programs as well as providing grants for community 
facilities that can attract new industries and help existing industries 
expand. Two other States are recomniendi ng that a plan for the development . 
of one of these agencies be created and adopted (*IA^*VT^*WVA, CO, *HI,' TX). 

*The alteration of State tax policies has been established as a goal by , 
one State and is being^ considered by two other States (*WVA, CO, HI). 

*Two States have developed programs for the issuance of industrial 
revenue bonds (WVA, TX). 



POPULATION ^ , . 

Introduction 

Of all t+ie rural development categories, population^-'Whi ch was discussed 
by 15 States (JA, ID, KS; KY,-NC, VT, CO, FL, HI, IN, LA, MO, TX, VA, WA)--. 
offers the most conci se examples of the diverse and varied trends among the 
States and between metropolitan a/eas and nonmetropol i tan and rural areas. 
Trends reported by these States show that the concentration of people varies 
as much as the rate and cause of growth. Nine of the' States (CO, FL, HA, rN, 
LA, MO, TX, VA/ WA) indicated that ^a majority of their popul ation^l i ves in 
metropolitan areas, while the other six (^A, ^D, KS^, KY^ 'I^C, VT), reported that 
a greater , number of their citizenry live in no'nmetropoTitan areas. 

Trends and Concerns 

Of the 15 States that mentioned growth rate trends, seven {VDy VT, FL, 
HA, TX, VA, WA) 'reported that they have experienced lower rates of growth than 
the national average .since 1960. The growth rate. in the other seven States 
( lA, KS, KY^, NC, IN, LA, MO), according to their estimates, has exceeded the 
Nation^s growtF rate, either during the past 15 years or sinpe 1970» One 
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state (CO) di,d not report on its rate of growth. Of the six nonmetropoli tan 
^State-s-"{JA, ]D, KS, KY, NC, VT ) , four X_IA, KS, KY, NC) painted out that their 
-Ns^^growtK* rate-has been declining. In cojjirasi, the other two States (ID, yx) 
J ^^por»ted a iudcjen increase ^in population. The 15 States note that tKese 
tVends in S-t^te 'population growth, j:esulted from migration .in or put of the 
State and/op an increase or a- decrease in the State's birthrate.; 

Several, treoils were reported in metropolitan a>^l nonmetropol i tan areas ■ 
with resp^s^t to .population dynamics: 

\ ' ) ' ^ 

*five States '(NC, IN, LA, MO, VA) reported that they are aware of a ten- 
. dency among people t6 move away from tt>e central city to the outer fringes of. 
metropolitan Veas. Additionally, three of these States (NC, IN, LA) pointed' 
o"(jt that a more receirt^ trend ^is .occurring, in the movement of people to small 
^ population centers in nonmetropol i tan areas that offer adequate community 
services ancf good job -opportuni ties . 

*There is evi (^encfe, iccordi ng to 10 States (ID^, KS, NC, CO, IN, LA, MO, 
TX, VA,rWA), of a downward trend j"n the growth rate of the rural population, , 
as a result of inadequate job opportunities for young people living in rural 
areas and more deaths th-an births. 

. *Eight, States (^D, KS^' KY , HI, IN, LA, MO, TX) mentioned that ,their 
elderly population .(65 and' older^) is growing, and all but one Of these ( KY ) 
said they are expecting their elderly population to continue to grow. Info)*'- 
mation collected by four States (I£, K^, MO, TX) Indicates a, large number of 
^elderly people living in ryral areas, and these four States plus two other 
States. (IN, LA) reported that they are worried about providing the services 
,^these older people* need, " ^ ' . | ^ 

\, 

*Four States (KY, MO^, TX, VA) observed that black people aVe more likely 
to reside in metropol i tan" areas than in sparsely^populated nonrrretropol i tan 
areas,' while three States (NC^, LA, TX)' noted that ethnic minorities, such 
, as Indians and Mexi can-Affiericans , have no(; special tendency t6 Tocatp in erther 
metropolitan or rural areas disproportionately. 

r 

Future Growth Projections and Citizens' At titudes 

^ Three States (ID,' HI, WA) of the nine (ID^, KS, NC, PL, HI, IN, LA, MO, 
WA) that project growth trends for their popul ation reported *that ♦thei r. pop- 
, ulation will expand by over 1 million during the next 10 to 25 ye^rs if their 
current growth trends persist. Another State (FL) indicated that its popula- 
tion will probabl^y triple to 12 million by 1990. Two states |(N&, LA) mention 
reversal^ (inmiqration and rising rates of natural increase) 'in their current 
growth' trends .and presume that the result of these trends will be an increas- 
ing rate of gVowth for their populations. .One State •(IN) expected nonsignifi- 
cant changes in its growth rate and felt its population wi 1 1 , conti nue 
increase at its current rate, approximately the same rate as that of the 
• Nation. Two Plains States (jG, MO) reported that the lag in their growth 

rate, compared jto the national average, will continue for the next 15" to 20 
^^ears and will possibly be combined with reductions in natural increase. These 
two States plus one other State (LA) also pointed out that ^the nunober of 
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households will probably increase due to the declining number of persons per 
household. One of these three States (KS) noted that redDCtiqns in fertility 
and increases in the number of people living alone are fJar.y^'ally responsible 
for tl^e development of this trend. ^ ' ' ^ \\ ^ ^ 

In addi.tion to making predictions regarding the growth Of tj^eir [jopula- , 
tion, four of the nine States FL, HI, WA) plus one other .State (CO) as^kexi 

a selected portion of their citizens through the usg/of surveys what their 
attitude is toward the future 'growth of their Staters population\ 'The four- 
States^(ID> FL, HI, IJA) expecting a rapid increase in th'e,size of , their popula- 
tion indTFated that the majority of their citizens* think the present s-ize of 
their State's population is "about right." One (FL) of'these' four States 
also polled its county commissioners and another Stajt^ (Id) surveyed sqme of 
its community leaders on their views about their State's growth rafje*.* The 
greater percentage of the county commissioners i ndicatejd^ that they would { 
prefer to see the State reduce its population growth rate^ as well as encourage" 
futifre growth in small co/nnuini ties . Over half of the community leaders ^sur- 
veyed reported they want "limited growth" for -their State's population.' The 
majority of <:itizens in the other tl^o (HI, WA)^tates indicated that th^ey are 
adamantly opposed to encouraging future inmigration. vJudging from the survey 
results of thes£ four States and their: corresponding expectations of future 
population growth, it may be concluded that the kind of growth citizens want 
and the gc^/wth that will actually occur may not parallel each other in every 
State. ' • 

• The fifth State (CO) questioned citizens residing in rural areas wi^th 
increasing and decreasing rates of population growth as wdll as metropolitan 
areas and re^sorded their responses according to their place of residence. ^ 
Over half of the citizens living in both types of rural areas reported* that, 
the rate of grovrth for their community is "atfout right*" while the majoritjj^ of 
metropolitan citizens reported that their area°is growing "too fast."^ , 

Growth Policies', Goals, and Strategi^es 

As a means of encouraging desirable population growth trends,. 6 of the 
15 States (KS, CO, FL, IN, VA, WA) have developed and/or adopted growth 
, polij:ies, while another State (LAT has established statewide goals. Six 
Sta'tes (CO, FL, IN, LA, VA, WA) indicated the need to promote a tetter balance 
between growing and depressed areas or an even geographical distribution in^ 
'.terms of population growth and economic activities. * The other State (KS^) 
j'defitified the development of an urban/rural balance as one of its g^rowth pol- 
'icy options., in contrast to the option of* allowing population to concentrate 
in one aVea. Three States' (CO, LA, VA) notecf that plans must be made for 
J'uture settlement patterns. Special concerns related to their metropolitan 
^.areas a^e. mentioned by three States (CO, IN, WA), Two of these (CO, fN) noted 
that there is^a need to regulate metropolitan growth, while the o.ther indicated 
a need tq revitalize-its central city areas. 

' r ' ^ y 

Four of the States {CO, FL, IN,'LA) that have developed policies and 
goals related to population growth and one other State (HA) have adopted or 
are considering the use of^^^cQwth strategies based on such concepts as 
carrying capacity, growth centers, new tow\s, and growth clusters as a means 
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of planning for future population growth. Two of these States (FL, HI) 
reported that they intend to use the carrying capacity concept, which is 
based on the prevention or reduction of overloads for environraent^.! as well 
as natural and nwimade resource systems. One of these two States (FL) 
indicated that ft plans 4:0 implement this strategy at the local Jevel rather 
than on a statewide basis because of the uneven distribution of 'growth stresses 
in the State. 

» 

The three States (CO, IN, LA) that are studying the use of the growth 
center strategy report that it focuses on the use of State planning regions 
or districts to encourage the development of population centers of a certain 
size. Two of these States reported the growth center size in their State, 
that is most* capable of sustaining growth. One State (LA) noted that centers 
of the 5,000 to 10,000 populatio^i size ^have been consistent in their growth, 
while the other State (IN) pointed out that centers ranging from 25,000 to* 
50,000 peopVe constitute the minimum size. 

The three States also indicated that the growth center strategy allocates 
specific responsibilities to the State--managing and coordinating public in- ' 
vestment funds for local go.vef'nment as well as improving the infrastructure. 
Jhe regions also have certain responsibilities--providing adequate public 
facilities and services. Two {COy LA) of these States reported that they are 
enthusiastic about Ijjiis strategy because of the, potential benefits it has to 
offer-- the improvement of , employment opportunities and communications between 
local and State governments as well as the development of a balance between 
urban and rural areas. The other St^te (IN) mentj^ried twa concerns it has 
with this strategy; they are related to the division of decision-making 
responsibilities among the local, regional, and state governments as well as 
the adequacy of the process used in designating- the centers. 

Two (CO, IN) of the three States that are studying^the growth center 
strategy are also considering another method,/new towns. Both States described 
new towns as, being self-sufficient communities lo<pated near major urban cen- 
ters whose purpose is to bring jobs and homes, closer together. One of these 
two Sta'tes (CO) noted the suitability of the new town strategy for rural \ ^ 
areas. ^-^ ^ 

The other oState (IN) mentioned an interest in the growth clusters strat- 
egy or area development, which it reports, as being similar to the growth' 
center me,tho9. This State nCited that the growth cluster strategy is brSader 
in scope than the growth center strategy--j?lanning regions and districts are 
viewed in terms of the concentration of public investments in "areas" where 
th6. potential multiplier effec^ is greatest rather than in specific "centers." 
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HOUSING ■ . -"V 

Housinq 'is* an 'important issue in' nonmptrdpol i tan life as viewed by the 
15 States (lA, ID, KS/KY, 'mTv^NP, NC, NH, SC, VT,, CO, HI, TX, VA, WA) who 
identi^fied housing concerns and suBsequent .responses to these concerns as well ; 
.d% new trends in housinq.^ AS- a rural development progress category, housing ^ < 

.represents anott^r examrfle' Adhere there are very different conditions in each 
State':and a great v^^iety of recommendations offered by the States for 
improving these conditi^pns. While eight'of the States (lA, KS, KY;,-NC, VT, CO, 
"hI;^ TX) discussed some^of their concerns ancf -recommendations related to the 
quality of their ^)0usinq ^stock and new trends in housing, seven others 
presented, only th,feir recomnendatibtis??. 

An but one of the'eiqht States (lil) , discussed two major housing • 
conceVns--the scarcity of adequate, affordable housing for low-income people j 
and substandand" housing conditions (homes that are overcrowded and without , , I, 
comp-lete, indoor plumbing facilities). According to six of these States (KS, ^ 
4(Y', nc, yT,,CO, TX), minori-tieS, migrant farn laborers, and low-income people 
who live'.i^l less pooulated' nonmetroool i tan areas suffer to a greater extent • ' 
from dei^rioratina and substandard housing conditions than most other nonmetro^ 
poli'tan residents. .Tw6 .States (KS, TX) pointed out that 'the proportion of 
■ deteriorating and subs'tandard houses in their rural areas appears to be larger 
than 'the proportion in mo'st of their more 'closely settl ed- areasj. 

A third housing concern-, discussed by threef States flG, CO, TX), is the ' 
Droblem-of financing the construction of, houses in nonmetrofiol it^n and more 
, oarticularLyriara; areas. Altl^ough all three States were. quick to point out 
shortcom1nq.s' associated with Federal housing oroqrams, all but one State (CO.) >. 
said they nely^ on Feder.al sources of'housing assistance as their major source _ 
of subsidy to- tinajice 'thei r State hous*^ projects and programs . " ^ 

There are two nonmetrOpol i tan housing trends— the growth of m'obile homes 
and the construction of muUi family dwel 1 ings— which may become problems in 
the future, according to thre^States (VT, CO, HI), even though as these States . . 
plus two other States (KS, TX) noted, these trends evolved as solutions to the 
need for more good quality, less expensive hom'es. - ^ ' ' 

, • ■ * 

'Realizing the pivotal role housing plays in the future of their economy,, 
all -of the eight States- plus sev^n o'theYs (ID,^MT, NB, NH, VA, WA).h^ave 
developed and plan to adopt and implement housiTig" assistance and- services as _ 
. well as housing controls as-a means of improving their nonmetropol itan housing 
stock for the benefit of all. nsnmetropol i tan residents but esoecially low- . 
income and elderly people. FollPwing are some solutions common to se.veral 
States that suggested housing assistance and service improvements: 

* *While three. States (-lA, HI, TX). have already established statewide or , 
regional housing authorities, four Qthers (CO, KY, KS/" SC) reported that- t'hey • ■ 
are recommendi.ng that a housing authority be developed as a means of accom- 
plishing their go-als of decent housina for^aTl nonmetropol itan residents, and • - 
. more parti'cularly low-income and elderly people, and of securing funds for 
housing subsidy programs. 
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V *Two other States tSC, WA) mentioned the establ Tshment*of such agencies 
. as nli^sinq corporations aydi housinq goal whose purpose is'to provide ass'is- 
tance in the development and manaqement of housing in nonmetropol i tan^areas. 

*The authority* to deposit State funds in nonmetropol itan institutions for 
*the construction and rehabilitation of JjCusinq haSvbeen delegated to a State 
aqency or officials i^i four States. (lA, CO, I!!, WA) 

, *Estjabl4shinq a State aqency or prepayjinq a plan to sell^ bonds to provide 
seed monej/, construction Joans, mortgages, and low-interest loans for low and 
\ noderate income housinq are sol utions identi f ied by four States. (MT,^NC, CO^ 
* TX ) 

^Providing -technical advis^ory services in nonmetropol itan. areas is % . - 
recommendafi^ made by four States as a means of assisting locaT Governments 
and low-'income citirens in.apolying for Federal "and State- funds and,4in ^. 
general, delivoriijq housing services to nonmetropol ttan residents, especially 
those who have low or moderate incomes. (NB, VI, TX, WA) 

*One (^oal of two States' overall State housjnq. plan' i s tjie 'aporofDriation 
, of funds for vocational-technical trainint) in the buildirfq trades for^the ^ 
purpose of providinq low-cost housing and developing the nonmetro^l i tan* 
^ skilled labor market. (TX, WA) - ' ' - ^ ' 

*Rroviding adequate housinq for and el |minatina .discriminatory housing 
' ^^practices against all nonmetropol i tan residents, espeeia^ljy low-income people, 
are qoals mentioned by ,12'States , who said these, goaTsc^re essent*ial components 
of their housinq plan. (J_D, KS, KY, NB, NC, -NH, SC, VT; Q0-, 'Hi, VA, WA) 

^*Proposals' for -cbordinating, disseminating, and' analyzing nonmetropa.1 1 tan 
housinq information related to*programs , projects ,-*and agencies have been ^ 
designed by^five States as 6 means of planning for- the future. (Ka,"NC^, SC, i 
CO,HlA) ' ^ • 

*Six States recommended that most'of their dbsolete and dilapidated 
housing stock be repaired or replaced^^^pecial ly in decl inin^^ nonmetropol i tan 
areas. (LA, T^ KS, NC, .NH, WA) ' ^ 

, *Reducing construction costs and orotectinq. housing investments by 
adofiting a uniform, minimun, statewide construction and* housing- code was an 
, objective mentioned by five States. (NC, NH, TX, VA^ WA) 

I *Three States noted that planning- for the future could be facilitated by 
'thei adoDtion of a State rural housing pi/blic policy. (KS, CO, TX) 

i *The need to do research into the innovative use of construction and - 
desiign techniques and materials is a recommendation made by three States for 
th^', purpose of adapting to changes in the Amierican family and reducing housino 



construction costs.* (NH, TX*, WA') 
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HEALTH ^ - • . ^ 



Introduction 



Jhere are more similarities among the findings of the 18 States that s • 
wrote about the status of health care, in therr nonmetropol itah -areas than IfTere 
are differences. Discussions of several aspects of health—manpower, facili- 
ties, services, and* improved care-.-verify the States'- tendency to offer rej ated 
vinformation/ The seven -Dredomirrately metropol-i tan States (CO, FL, IN, LA, JX, 
VA, WA-) made a distinction between health care concerns in their nonnetcqpol i tan 
•areas and their metropolitan areas. The information provided by the other . 
11 States (jA;/]D, KS, KY, MT, NB;-NC, NH, NM,^SC, VT) is VeRi^esentative of ^ 
needed improvements in ana problems with health care in nonmetropol i tan areas. 

f . ' . , . -» 

.An acute shortage of available health maVipower, especially pl]^sicians, in 
nonmetropol i tan areas and in particular small corflnunities and .less populated 
areas was mentioned by all of the 18 States except, three (t^, NM, yT^)^^? -Four 
of ttiese. States (KS,>L, IN, TX) sai.d they are also aware of a shortage of^ . 
dentists'. Seven States (jm,' KS,jNa, CO, TX, VA, WA) ind^icated they^^re using 
or are ^considering using paramedical support^-paramediCs , physician's 
assistants, and nurse practi tioners--to assist in the delivery of pr.imary 
health cafe,, However, they said trying to attr'aci; para-professional s to rural 
V areas can ba equally as difficult -as trying to attract doctors and dentists. 

A number of- States^Sire also encountering 'problems with medical and health 
care facilities, especially hospitals. Orf the one hand, five States (1A_, MT,, 
L CO, LA, TX) reported that they have ad^quate^ general andApecializetf health 
^care faciliti^es in^their nonmetropol iban areas, but'-thesre facilities are, ^ 
'"^operated i/iefficiently and expensively Owing tp inadequate staffing an^qrjow 
occupancy \rate^. On the other hand, four States '(ID, KY, PL,' IN) said their 
health care. facilities are concentrated in their mOr-e urban centers, makin(|^ 
easy access to hospitals and- health care facifities -difficult for many noytro- 
> politanyand most rur^al residents. . ' \ - - * 

'Several States offered a number of recomm'^ndations for th^ purpos^of ' - 
motivating dentists, ^sicians , "and p^a-prpfessionals to work i-^ nonmetropol - 
itan areas: . ^ • , ^ ^ . ♦ ^ 

*Six States suggested that a state plan for awarding scbolarships , ^grants , 
• and loans be used to encourage students to practice in rural areas after they * 
/ graduate. (CO,' Fli, LA, TX, VA, WA) ^ ^ - . ^ , 

*The establishment of continuing education oroqrams in nonmetropol itan 
areas for the purpose of •traininq^para-professional s- and updating their skills 
and knowledge is a qoal common* to six States. • (J(S, NC, CO, FL, fPr, WA) ^ 

^Recruiting studenl^from rural areas is a proposal made by two Statgs. 
(VAsWA)' 

./ *The provision of cl inical 'tt;^ininq, internships, and field tr^ininq /. 
programs in rural areas is an objective of three States. (CO, FL, TX) 

*Two States recommended that legal constraints. associate wit-h malprac- 
tice by para-professionals and physicians be clarified or .revised.^ (VA> WA) 
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Four^ trends in health care and 'servi c^s--emergency medical ^epv'ices, 
hea-lth education, preventive health programs, and areawide'and r^^qional fiealth 
care facilities and outpatient mental health centers--were cited by a number 
of States as remedial approaches to the shortcomings of health manpower and 
health care facilities: ' 

- *Three States (NC, FL, LA) notgd th'at they have already built regional or 

* areawide health care facilities and outpatient mental health centers, whilev 

n other States (lA, ID, KS,. MT,.^, NH, NM, CO, IN, TX, VA) said they plan 'to 
construct these facilities or inodernize their existing health cafe facilities. 

^Emergency medical services programs that incorporate efnerqency ambulance 
service; programs to train, certffy,' and lixense local amb^^lance attendants and 
emergency room personnel; and comnunicatiops equipment were identified by five 
States as beinq either in a staqe if development or in full operation. 7C0, 
Ft, IN^^TX, VA) ^ * . ' , 

*Eight States (ID, 'KS, KY, FL,- I-N, TX, VA, WA) said they are promoting the 
idea of designing and impTementing or strengthening locally based school and 
- consumer heal th education programs^. -Additionally^ three of these States (KS, 
VA, WA) i\d*icated they want to concentrate on ed^ating^ disadvantaged famil ies - 
who live'fn more sparsely populated areas,'so they-are developing outreajjx 
**programs such ^s Home Vi,si tation' Programs . ' • 

^ • ' ^ J* • 

^According to nine States, treatment to reduce communicable diseases and 
prevent! ve. heal th care services such as . immuniza^tiori , diagnostic and^ preventive 
screeninc^ohysical dnd dental examinations, maternal and infant car'e, and ^ ^] 
family planning should be available to all nonmetropol i tan residents, especially 
those people who live in 1-ess densel y* settl ed areas. (ID, KS, MB, NC, FL, IN, 

• LA, TX, WA) . ^ / ^' • " ~, 

Ttrc^ following three recommencJatic^ns offer additional ideas and suggestions 
for 'improving the availability and quality of , heal th care services in nonmetro- 
pol i tan ar:eas: ^ - • ^ . 



*Eleven .States indicated they have placed amono their hea'lth ca?^ 
prior*ities the establishment or improvement and supporV^f comprehensive facvli- 
ties, services, and/or programs in nonmetropol i tan areas for the elderly and 
migrant workers as well as those for tP^treatment, education, prevention and * 
rehabili tatton of the mentally and physically handicapped, emotionally a'nd 
s mentally disturbed, drug addicts, and alcohol ies . (lA, KS, KY, NB, NC, NH, FL. 
IN, LA, TX, WA) — — — — — — ^ 

*Ten States recommended that a continuous and comprehensive program be , 
devel(5^ed that plans for, experiments with, and evaluates, health care services 
and needs. An integral part of this program is the "col 1 ection, dissemination* 
and analysis of health care information. (lA, ID, KS, NC, CO, FL, IN, TX, VA, 
WA) ^ _ _ _ 

*Owi^pg "to the rising cost of personal health care, 10 States recommended 
that action be ta^ken to control the costs of health care and/or that assistance 
be provided to. aid the large numbers or nonmetroool i tan- residents who earn a 
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law income and are •otherwi se unable to afford the expense of health care 
services. (I_A% ID,-K5,'^1J, NB, NC, FL, IN, VA, WA) 

EDUCATIOn 

The Dlaps of the 19 States that discussed education o^^er a wealth of 
varied information particularly with resoect to th^e quality of public education . 
in rfonmet^opol itan areas; the financial state of public 'and private education; 
career education; and measures for iy^provina the' quality of education* The 
qreater percentaae of residents in s4ven of these 19 States live in metropoli-' 
tan areas (CO., FL, IN, LA, TX, VA/T WA); while .most, of the residents of the 
other' 12 States live ip pUces with 50,nnn or^ fewer inhabitants. . (lAVjD, KS,' 
KY, MT, NB, NC, NH, MM, S_C, VT, WWV . , ^ ^ * 

' A r " ^ * * ^ • ' 

The quallty^of education available to students whO-attend schools located ' 
in many npnmetropol itan and most speirsely populated areas was discussed 
depth by two States (FL, VA-) . Bbth said that it is inferior compared with the 
quality of education available to stydents w|io attend their metropolitan 
schools. Both States substantiated their conclusion by notinq some of .the 
prevailing rural educational trends: ; ^ . 

*Genefally soeakina, 'botfi States reported that educational facilities 
and equipment a-s well as the curriculum in their nonmetropol i tan school ^system's 
are well below the standards of most metropolitan schools* 

.) ^ ^: ' . * ' ^ ' 

*Accordinq tQ one. State JFL) , the merit's a$sociate<] with education are 
-judqed to be few by most of the peopl-e who live in the State's small communi- 
ties. Th'is is consistent with the low level ol" ambition this saftra Sta,te noted 
that many of the younq ^people living ^in these ai^^aV have to attend colleae and 
to find jobs that require special traininq or knowledqe. 

*The other State (VA) pointed out that the'low standardized test scores 
made by many .students who attend nonmetropol itan schools reflect the poor 
quality of these schools 'and are one manifestation of ^he relatively lower 
^^5S>1 of educational achievement alifionq such students. 

In sum, when contrasted with the results of educational opportunities jrr 
metropolitan areas, bo\h States, plus another St4te (IN.) asserted that the 
results of conditions in 'non.netropol i tan school systems are as disnfial as the 
conditions themselves. Younq people who grow up in small communities spend 
fewer years in the' classroom, on the whole, than youth in metropolitan areas 
^nd the quality of the ^'obs available to them is not as oood* 

The primary concern regardinq quality of education as specif ied^by 
14 States (IA,.KS, MT, NC, NM, ^SC, WV_A, CO, FL, IN, LA, TX, VA, WA) centers 
around the provistaon of adequate financial support. Two of these States 
(FL, VA)' pointed out that small communities usually reserve a larger portion 
of their budnet to support their school system than do more densely settled 
^pulation centers. However; thQ size of the small school system s budget 
seldom permits it to make expenditures for anythina other than basic educa- 
tional needs such as teacher salaries, bus trajisoortation , purchase of supplies, 
and property maintenance. . \ 
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On the subject of State support for public education , three States (lA, 
KS, NC) (the majority of whose population resides 'in nbnmetroDol itan areasj 
said they-4^^ a^dequate State revenues earmarked for public education ihrouqh- 
QiM: the Stat^x Four othef^tates (CO, IN, TX, WA) that are pr'edominanfl 
njetropolitan reported that a more just 'system for.distributinq State funds ' 
needs to be developed. 

Eight Sta^s (KS, 'MT, NC, NK, WVA, CO, LA, WA) said another financial 
concern that is. demanding their attention is the need to ?inprove access to and 
assistance/for private 'institutions of high'er education, owino to the rising 
•cost of this education and many students' inabiJLjty to.^afford the cost of 
•college. ' ' ^ / ^' ' ' - 

Sixteen of the 19 States (JD, KS,' KY, NR,'nC, NH, SC, WVA, CO, FL, IN, 
LA, TX, VA, reported .that they believe career education, a new concept in 
Qflucation designed to help students become better prepared' to enter-the labor 
force and cope with changes .in society, should be integrated into. the curricu- 
lum at all levels of education. Vocational, technical, and occupational 
training plus continuina and adult education were identified by^l3 States. (ID, 
_7, NB, ^, NH, NM, SG, WVA,. CO, FL, IN, VA, WA) as areas of career education 
that should receive special emphasis, particularly at the' secondary and post- 
secondary levels. - ^ ^ 

Responses 



With the future needs of their citizenry in mind, a J 1 of the 19 StatesJ 
with the exception of one (MT) indicated that they feel very keenly the need" 
^to ensure that the educational opportunities available to citizens in the;r« 
n^nmetropol i tan areas are of an excellent quality. Each of thes-e States 
offered one or more of the following recommendcttions: 

*T^^elve States indicated that they ar4 rnteresfilr in expanding, itnproyipg, 
and making more efficient uSe of education facilities in less'densely popuTated 
areas as well as* providing modern teaching materials and education programs to 
nonmetropol i tan students at all levels of education according to their needs, 
interests, and abilities. (KS, KY, NB, NC, NH* SC, VT, CO, FL, IN, TX) 

^ *Eleven States fndicated that they are intewsted in dev;otinQ their^ 
Attention to the design and delivery of special i zed -educational services, 
programs, and/or facilities, for exceptional students in .every 'dimension--gif ted, 
multi-lingual, culturally handicapped, and mentally and phystcatly handicapped. 
However, as two States (VA, FL) pointed out, many rural school districts cannot 
afford to provide for speciaj.i2ed educational needs of students. .(KS, NB, NH, 
SC, WVA, FL, jN, L'A,JX, VA, WA) ^ \ , _ _ _ 



*In light of chang.ing intellectual, social^ c\nd economic 'needs , lO'States 
indicated that they are aware of the importance of educational evaluatio| and 
planning at all levels of learning.. (KS, NC, NM^ C0\ FL. tN, LA, TX, WA^)^ 

*Ten States recomr^nded d^^^Cloping and adoptinq an equitable and adequate 
school finance program in nonmetropol i tan anHmore especially rural' areas. 
. Additipnally, two of these nine States (KS, NM) noted that public school 
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enjfonments hate declined during the. past few years and will conltinue to / 
''declfine at all levels, a trend-with impl ications ..school financing. 
NB, NC, MH, SC, CO, I^L,.T^e, VA, WA) ^ ^ 1. ^ , • 

*Eight States reported that there is a need to improve the gyality' of' 
their nonmetropol i tan public school'^ersonnel and to meet the chancHnq needs Jn 
education and students' individual ^needs by supporting and promoting training 
programs and refresher courses for teaghers ^ind administrators at all level§.^ 
(KS; NB, NC, NH, FL, IN, LA,'TX> . • - . \ - . 

— ~ , — - ' . ^ ^ " %s " "^^ 

*Nine States reported that preschool or early childhood educaWop iS'Or 
should'be ,d>vailabl£ "to young children. in tVieir nonmetropo>itan areas.', (KY, NB^ 
NC,. SC, WVA, FL, IN,.TX, VA) ' ' ) ^ . . 

"^^Six States discussed the need td" develop or jmprove appropriate support^, 
services in ^he form af guidance, placenient?V and counseling programs for. 
studeiits and theiK D:arents throughout all phases ^f the educational process*. 
(NC^tfVA, FL, IN,4LA, WA) • ' , 

. *Six States indicated , that there is a ne^d to provide or expand high 
quality nTass media resources and materials in nonitietropol i tan areas, but more 
especially rural areas.- (lA, ^ N^l, IN, TX, WA) ^ \- 

*Fiv^ ''States (FlZiN, TX; VA, WA) discussed the benefits noometropol i tan 
comimjnities, especially smalllriiral comn^pSities , can gain Jf access t'(f publi.c 
schJbl facilities is expanded for after<^school activities, such "a^^ adult and • 
occupational education classes,lan/^ for commurrity'-enrichment, such' as recrea- - 
ttonal and' ^ultur^. opportunities, , O^e- of these five States (WA^. pointed put 
'the central role the scliool can f>lay In many small c6mmuni ^iesj^as 'an :argument , 
against c0nso!idation--wioich this s;tate.plus two other States tU), TX) aeknowl- 
edged. to be a sensitive issue. ' 

*The**'expansion a'nd improvement of libr^a^ facilities and services- is a' ^ 

al resi 

/ ■ Vv- . ■ , • ■ 

,*Fot»r; States offered rec•ommendatio^^s/t^at would permit dublic schools to 
utilize para-professional personnel- to assist full-time, prd^ssional teachers. 



qoa) established by <f.ive States to improve rural resi den±s ' access to education 
f^,' NB, VT, IN,.TX) " ^ - 



.V • • 

*Three. States recommended that students and citizens encouraged to ■ ' 
become actively invoilved in the pla'nninq an0 implementatfDT?n)f eflucational . 
- programs^ (NB, CO; WA) ' - . ■ " \ 

' . ■ . . ' WATER AND WA5TE ' . / ^ 

. In troduction ' 

~r~ ^ . . •• 

Sixteen States'^outl-ined at length or listld goals and .recommendations 
related" to their nonmetropol i tan water and waste situation: More specifically, 
these States discussed the quality and quantity- of the surfacewater and ground- 
'water supply currently available te th-em, the absence of adequate water .and 
-liquid and solid waste disposal faci'iitjes, and some of the qoals and recom- 
'mendations Aey have developed to ensure that an adequate supply, of hiahJ 
r ' ' ' ^ 
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quality water is^ available now and in the ^future to meet their' various water 
resource needs. The citizens of S of the 16 States (^D, KS, KT, NB, NC, NH, 
^SC, VT) reside primarily .in ponmetropol i tan areas, while the laraer percentage 
of 'the pop^i^lations of-ttre-Ather eight States (CO; FL, HI, IN, LA, MO, TX, VA) 
liv?,in 4jTetr(fppl*tan^.areas. ^-The eight predominantly metropolitan States ^ 
idbntip^tjl water* and Waste disposaT problems and recommendations that are 
pecuVfar to their nonmetropol i tan areas. 

CQncer.ns 

Current Status. of Nonmetropol i tan Water Supply . Of the 10 States that 
^discussed the sources of their water supply--surfacewater and groundwater--six , 
^ (_[D> 1<S, ^NC, FL, HI, LA) reported that their total water supply is ample. 
However^ five of these six (KS, NC, FL, HI, LA)"plus another State (TX) also 
noted that the abundance of water resources varies from one region to another. 
Examples of regiopal variation were^ provided by five States (KS, NC, LA, MO, VA) 
who indicate that tHey are concerned about the, eventual depletion of ground- 
water in specific areas, especially in their less densely populated* areas . 
Three of these five Statfe's ([NC, LA; MO) noted that groundwater sources account 
'for a large percentage of their domestic or public water supply .because Jhey 
do not require additional s.torage facilities and, in general, they need less 
treatment and provide higher quality water than surfacewater sources. One of 
thej^se thr*ee States fMO) pointed out that a significant number of communities 
that rely groitndya-ter sources do not treat their water.- .However, all five * 
States, noted that^he. most serious threats to groundwater sources are pollution 
_^m ^improper -tifsDpsal' of indiKSrtrial and agricultural wastes as we>l as from 
tfTe-44:^ruston of sa-ltwaier in freshwa^ter aquifers ^and drainage from lowering 
the wdt&<N:able over a large area Tor open pit mining and from use for agri- 
cultural pt^jrposes*. * : ' . ' 



{Five States^Kyr, FL, HI,*^LA, m) reported, that sources of surfacewater 
are relati vel v jamlndant .but many of ^these' sources cannot be used to supply 

*/:ommuni'ty water systems.^ Onte State '(LA) pointed^ out that ^ the quality of sur- 
f,ac^water depenfls to Mrge degree upon the characteristics of its 
source--precipitatioi1, runoff, ^fnflows, and groundwater. Mbre specifically, 
twoJ)f these ftve Stated VVT, ^LA) -ncited thft much of their surfacewater cannot 

/be used for domestic or. public ^use beca:use it is an open, system and ^therefore 
-especially subject to co/^tami nation'. "Once surfacewater sources are contamin- 
atecVT" thes^ two S'tates pointed^ out, they are' expehsi ve 1:o treat. One Statd^ 
(VT) further ""noted that surfacewater systems are developed at a considerable 
costr Additionally^ these two ^Stat^s reported that a orimary source of sur- 
facewater contamirtat^TX^ *isi the**/iutrients in industrial, municipal, and agri- 
cultural wastes which contribute to oxygen deficiencies and <€ccel erated - 
eutrophication--jpr t,he growth of algae--in surfacewater sources. ' ^ ^ 

• Noj^^ropolitatn^Water and' Sewage Problems and Concerns . In addition to . 
the qualify and^quantity of the^ available water-supply, five States (FL, HA, 
IN, MO,. VAVmentioned' the 'adequacy of sewer and*-water. facilities as 4 signifi- 
cant factor. t/i the- determination of and the most visible- form of potential 
State influence on the growth pattern arid economic development, that occurs m 
a lpcaT:#a^e6. In genwal,* two of these ^ates (FL, VA) pointed out that ^ 
centra^l water supply^ and publ ic/sewag$ facilities are absent in many sparsely 
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.populated areas owing to the high Cost of providing sucti services and the 
'growth pattern of the area. Seven Stfites (KS, NC, VT, FL, HI, IN, MO) that . 
discussed the types of water and sewage disposal facilities that serve their 
population noted that most households in each. State are serviced by public 
water facilities and municipal water systems. However, these seven States also 
pointed out that those homes located in areas outside the boundaries of munici- 
pal water systems, such as new housing developments and isolated areas, rely on 
private water supply systems such as wells. One of these States (HI) mentioned 
the fact lyiat it is expensive to integrate an external area into a public water 
system. Two other States (NC, VT) noted that many private and smal ler >publ ic 
water systems, in general, are poorly maintained and provide an inadequate 
water supply. 

One State (FL) reported that improper and inadequate liquid waste disposal 
is a greater problem in less densely populated areas than is the lack of water 
for domestic use.* Another State (MO) noted that waste water will become a 
water supply source as the demand for water increases; thus, proper treatment 
of waste water is important. These two States plus four other States _ _ _ 
(NC, VT, HI, IN> pointed out the fact that w^ile municipal treatment faciliti.e^ 
and public sewers service larger communities, areas with a low housing density 
are ^serviced primarily by septic tanks aS .WFll as cesspools and other individual 
private methods of liquid sewaae disposal. Three of these six States 
(FL, IN, VT) in addition to one other State (TX) indicated that theyare aware 
of the potential health hazards and serious pollution and contamination prob- 
lems associated with septic tanks. The occasional failure of septic t-anks may 
be attributed to two possible causes. Two States (FL, VT) noted that th.e 
capacity of the soil fo absorb waste water is a measure of suitability for the 
use of SeptTC tanks. Th?se two States plus two other States (Hi, IN) reported 
that under certain circumstances soils are incapable of properly filtering 
sewage, causing waste water to seep into wells and ofher domesticwater suoplies 
as well as groundwater sources. A second cause of septic tank fai 1 ure--faul ty 
' design or improper construction--was mentioned by two States (TX, VT ) • 

Although one State(MO) pointed out that the relationship between solid 
waste disposal «and water is not as important or siani,ficant as t[ie relation- 
ship between liquid waste disposal and water, seven States (KY_, ^IC, SC, FL, HI, 
IN, TX) identified solid waste disposal as a problem that currently plagues 
many small communities and rural areas. Two of these States (HI, TX) noted _ 
that' until recent years little attention has been paid to solid waste coljection 
and disposal in less populated areas and the public health hazards and environ- 
mental problems that can develop from the absence of oroper sol id 'waste di s- 
oosal management and planning. One-State (NC) in addition to these two States 
- reported that landfills are the most common means of disposinq Of solid waste. 
Moreover, one of these three States (TX) mentioned the fact that the majority 
O'f its substandard landfills are open dumps, "most of which ^re located in rural 
areas. / 



♦ ■Responses 

Improveiflents for the Nonmetropol i tan Water Supply . All of'the sixteen _ 
States Indicated that they have a keen awareness of and deep concern for the 
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quality and quantity of their'water supply, especially as it relates to future 
domestic and industrial uses. In anticipation of future nonmetropol itan water 
.resource needs, the States offered the following recommendations and goals as 
measures to aid in the preservation or expansion of the quantity of water 
currently available to them and the improvement of the^uality of their water. 

*Eiqht States indicated they^ffeel very strongly about eliminati^ng pollu- 
tion from their water sources, especially their streams, rivers, and lakes, 
and have established goals to facilitate the accomplishment of this objective. 
(ID, KY, NC, NH, VT, HI, IN, LA) . ' - . 

< 

*Seven States that reported they are concerned about meeting future 
water needs have established goals for the identif icatior>, acquisition,** and 
protection of known or potentially valuable water resource areas. (ID,' KS, 
NH, ^SC, VT, FL HI) — — . 

*In order to maintain the value and guality of existing water resources, 
six States offered a recommendation to protect land areas and the guality of 
the environment near important sources of water. (NB, NC, VT, FL, IN, VA) 

I 

^ *Guaranteeing a sufficient quantity of hiah quality water for, domestic as 
•^well as aqricultural and industrial uses is a goal which six States established • 
because they feel that water quality is linked with its eventual use. (KS, NC, 
NH, CO, MO, TX) ' . ~ ~ 

*The development of a comprehensive water resource management^ program is ^ 
a recommendation made by seven States for the purpose of (1) ensurinq-that 
sufficient water will be available at a reasonable cost to enhance economic 
development and growth patterns and (2) developing^ water resources in a 
coordinated and efficient manner. \An inventory of water needs and problems, 
the development and continuous revision of water resource projections^^he 
formulation of management alternatives, and the development of intergoverq-, 
mental approaches and plans are several of the steps these States identified^ 
^as beinq involved in the design and implementation of such a manaoement pro- S!* 
gram. (KS, NC, NH, SC, FL, HI, TX) ' - 

*Five States indicated they are interested in ensuring that adequate 
water levels exist and water resources needs are met ir> the future through 
usinq the most efficient method and minimizing impairment to the environment. 
To accomplish these objecti\res, theSe States have established goals for long- 
range planning which involves noting anticipated water^resource demands and 
sources of suoply as well as providing a course for oollcy and action. 
(KS, NC, FL, LA, VA) . . \ 

*Two States (NC, HI) refl|S^ted they have already designed and are imple- 
menting a statewide solid waWe disposal management program, and three other . 
States (FL, IN, TX) indicated they believe an es5,ential step in protecting 
the quaTity of the environment and preventing public health problems is the 
development and enforcemerft of .a statewide and reoional solid waste disoosal 
manaqement olan/. 

*Fou^ states said they recommend the desion*, establishment, and enforce- 
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melt of water aualfty standards which should function as a quide in water use 
a^d especially water waste disposal foU small' communities and industries 
located in sparsely populated Veas. (NR, VT, CO, IN) - 

\ *Four States described theiA State policies and procedures fo^ reviewing, 
approving* and financing Federal fater and sewer projects as bemn uncoordi- 
nated and inadequate, and therefore recommended that they be improved and 
apqr^ded. (NB, NC, MO, VA) 

V*One*State (KS) offered the recomiheirdation that serious attention be 
qi\4n to' water resource development through private and State funding bSsed 
on what this State and another State (IX) consider to be insufficient Federal 
funds available for water resource development. 

transportation' ^ • 

Introduction " » • 

The theme of diversity is evident in the information on transportation 

suDDlied bv 20 States. -A greater ,numbeV of the residents of 11 of these 

2S States live in nonmetrooolitanVeas (lA, ID. l<i.-J<I. NO, NM NH, SC, 

VT WVA) A larqer number of the rdfeidents of the remaining nine Stat.es live 

TT^'mitFopolitan areas (CO, FL, HI. I'N,.LA, MO, TX, VA, WA). . 



Concerns 



Five States (KS. NB. CO. LA. WA.) noted that the private automobile is the 
most commonly used form of transportation in^their State. This fact is con- 
sistent with the Fiajor emphasis placed on and large investment made in the . 
development of highway and road systems reported by $ix States (KS, . W^. 
IN LA TX) Five of these six States. (KS. NC. WifA. IN. TX) plus two other 
States (VT. VA) indicated that they are" aware of the impact their system ot 
roads has on the growth of their economy. 

According to three States (VT. WVA, h) , interstate and State highway 
systems have played a very .important role>n stinjijlating and accelerating ^ 
t'he growth and development of smal 1- growth' centers., by improving the linkage 
and reducing the distance between these centers and. larger urban areas In 
contrast to these States, three ot-her States (CO. HI, IN) indicated t at their 
State highway and interstate systems have bypassed many small communities. • 
and this has contributed to rural decfinein addition to reinforcing and encou 
raging growth and expansion in more urbanized areas. 

Two States (KS, NC) noted thaf- the agricultural base which sustains their 
economy and the economy of a number of States in the past caused them as well 
the other States to build and construct a comprehensive rural road system to 
facilitate farm-to-market transportation . l^hus. as these two States plus six 
other States (KY. NB. NM. FL. IN. LA)"point^ out. the need for new rural 
road construction Ti n^-as great as the need for repair and improvement 
Additionally, four States (KS. FL. LA^ VA) noted that their greatest road 
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deficiencies .exist on rural roads and the most urqent expenditure needs are 
for thesi rq^ds. 

" In general, seven States (jA, ID_, KY, NM, CO, LA, WA) said they aqree^ 
that properly maintaining and improving their road and hiahway system is of 
primary importance. However, because road and highway needs are much greater 
than the available funds and revenue to remedy then, proper care of their 
system of roads was a SQurce of concern to these States. ' 

To adequately accommodate the increasingly significant role aviation is 
assuming in economic and industrial growth, air service needs to be exoanded, 
especially to small communities and less populated areas, according to 10 
States (KS, NB, mm, SC . WVA , CO, HI, IN, LA, MO). These Spates also noted 
that the construction of new airport facilities and the improvement of existing 
facilities must accompany the expansion of air service: In order to meet 
these needs, five States (WVA, IN, LA, MO, TX)^ mentioned that they are formu- 
lating or have established statewide airport plans to evaluate Present 
conditions and to develop a master Dlan for immediate and future aviation 
requirements. 

/ 

Public transportation is a term that encompasses several modes of trans-* 
portation such as intercity transportation, rail passenger service, and urban 
mass transportation. Irf general, three Stat6s.(KS, LA, WA) note that public 
transportation systems receive less emphasis and are less profitable than 
highway and air transportation/ However, four States (KS, NC, LA, TX) said — 
they need to reexamine their public transportation services because of the 
fuel situation and the diverse transportation needs of the public. 

Altfjouqh urban mass transportation has-been steadily declining in quality 
and decreasing in size since World War II accordino to two States (KS, LA), 
both^^F these States plus 3 others ( ID, *SC , WA) noted that it provides an 
Indispensable' service to citizens living in metropolitan areas. Three of 
these 5 States (KS, SC, WA) plus four others (NC, NB, CO, Fl) reported that 
they are, encouraging the expansion and improv.ement of mass transit service to 
less populated areas in order to facilitate and stimulate economic develdoment , 
and make small communities more accessible. These six States also indicated 
that they are aware that more sparsely popu^lated areas and small urban areas 
require different solutions to their public transportation needs than those in 
metropglitan areas. One solution mentioned by three States (KS, CO, WA) 
as having the potential to provide low-cost service to rural di sadvantaaed 
residents is the fuller utilization of school buses during, school hours or 
offhours of operation. 

In contrast, five States (lA, ID, KS, TX, WA) indicated that rail pa^enger 
service and intercity passenger transportation are waning and are expecftd to ^ 
continue to decline in importance in their States.' , ' "'^H^' 

( 

The movement of freight by air and rail trwisportation as well as common 
carri-er or shipment by trtick was cited by four States (NH, CO, IN, TX) as an 
asset to the economic development of nonmetropol itan areas and in particular 
remote and less densely populated areas. Nevertheless , -two of these States 
(CO, TX) reported that existijig freight shipping structures discriminate 
f 




against small shippers (and most shippers in more sparsely populated areas are 
small) by charqinq hiqh carrier freiqht rates. One of these States (TX) recom- 
mended the construction of satellite warehouses and the adjustment of 
shippinq rates for consol i dati no shipments in and out of small 'urban areas and 
making it more advantageous for carriers to extend thei^ service into isolated 
areas. 



• Recognizing the importance of promoting and supporting an ef^cient and 
integrated, multi-modal transportation system, e^ach of the 20-States offered 
one of several of the following recommendation^^and proposals for the purpose 
of achieving this objective: 

*The importance of encouraging optimal and a more coordinated use of land 
resources as well as fostering land development in harmony with the natural _ 
environment are objectives that five States have established which they believe 
must be incorporated iVi the planning and development of their transportation 
system. (lA, KS, NH' H^' 

t 

*Six States indicated that their qoal of establishing a' comprehensive 
State transportation plan or policy for efficient and economical intrastate 
^avel should be beneficial in integrating and coordinating all modes of i 
transportation into a unified system with adequate facilities and services to 
meet future needs. (lA, KS, NB, NH, IN, WA) 

*Five States pointed out that their noal--the identification of transpor- 
tation' needs--should be instrumental in improving transportation servicesfor 
their population and in developing the more standard modes of .transportation 
such as highways, airports, and tnass transit. (lA, NB," CO, FL, IN) 

*Four States that discussed energy as itVelates'to their transportation 
system offered recommendations which stress- the need to emphasize energy- 
efficient modes of transportation and to' assess energy trends. (lA, Kb, NL, 
TX) • 

*The need to reduce transportation was mentioned by two States who are 
■-encouraging the u?e of new transportation technology such as communication as 
\ substitute for trans'portation. (KS, WA) ^ • . 
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